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THE 


GOVERNESS. 


I  N  a  pleafatit  but  retired  fituation,  at  the 
extremity  of  a  healthy  village,  refided  Mrs. 
Corbet,  who  fince  the  death  of  her  hufband 
(the  late  rector  of  the  parifh)  had  been  necef- 
fitated  to  exert  thofe  talents  fhe  poffefled 
both  from  nature  and  education,  in  the  in- 
ftruftion  of  a  ftated  number  of  pupils,  whom 
fhe  confidered  rather  as  her  children  than 
her  fcholars,  and  in  whofe  improvement  all 
her  wiflies  were  now  concentered.  She 
fhared  their  pleafures,  foftened  their  anxi- 
eties, rewarded  their  virtues,  punifherl  their 
errors  :«— but  her  punimments  were  by  no 
B  means 
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means  after  the  ufual  mode  ;  the  aggreffors 
were  neither  denied  their  meals,  nor  put  to 
fludy  lefTons  whofe  lerfgth  gave  them  a  ha- 
tred to  learning ;  they  were  {imply  debarred 
the  company  of  their  mates,  and  excluded 
the  pleafurable  fociety  that  commonly  drew 
round  die  governefs  on  the  clofe  of  evening, 
to  liften  to  the  inftruclive  tales  which  me  fre- 
quently gratified  them  by  relating.  The 
number  of  her  pupils  were  twelve,  namely 

Mifs  Charlotte  Selwyn,  aged  fifteen. 

Mifs  Lucy  Selwyn,  her  fitter,  three  years 
younger. 

Mifs  Mary  Uifler,  fourteen. 

Mifs  Frances  Wharton,  thirteen, 

Mifs  Jane  Baldwin,  eleven. 

Mifs  Caroline  Beaver,  ten. 

Mifs  Harriet  Bennet,  likewife  ten. 

Mifs  Emma  Calcraft,  nine. 

Mifs  Ann  Seagoe,  eight. 

Mifs  Eliza  Melville,  feven. 

Mifs  Sophia  Wentworth,  feven, 

Mifs  Maria  Sawbridge,  fixj 


THE    GOVERNESS. 


On  a  f roily  winter  evening,  having 
performed  their  exercifes  to  the  fatisfaclion 
of  their  governefs,  and  played  until  they 
were  almoft  weary,  they  drew  round  the 
chearful  fire,  where  fhe  was  fitting,  contem- 
plating with  pleafure  on  their  innocent 
mirth  and  fprightly  activity,  and  whifper- 
ing  for  fome  time,  at  length  fent  Mifs  Ben- 
net  with  a  requeft  to  their  governefs.  A 
fhort  curtefy  preluded  her  fpeech — "  Ah, 
Madam,"  faid  fhe,  "  if  you  would  be  fo 
good  as  to  tell  us  one  of  thofe  pretty  ftories 
that  ufed  to  delight  us,  you  know  not  how 
much  we  mail  all  be  obliged  to  you." 

"  Willingly  my  love,"  returned  (he,  "  on 
this  condition  ; — that  you  all  give  me  in  fu- 
ture as  much  fatisfaclion  as  you  have  done 
to-day.  I  will  then  relate  to  you  the  tale  of 
Al malic  and  Haffan,  or  the  Road  to  Happi- 
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FIRST  EVENING 


ALMALIC  AND  HASSAN, 

OR 

THE  ROAD  TO  HAPPINESS. 


v/MAR  the  hermit  of  the  mountain  An- 
bukabis,  which  rifes  on  the  eaft  of  Mecca, 
and  overlooks  the  city,  found  one  evening 
a  man  fitting  penfive  and  alone,  within  2 
few  paces  of  his  cell.  Omar  regarded  him 
with  attention,  and  perceived  that  his  looks 
•were  wild  and  haggard,  and  that  his  body 
was  feeble  and  emaciated:  the  man  alfo 
feemed  to  gaze  fledfaftly  on  Omar,  but 
fuch  xvas  the  diilraction  of  his  mind,  that 
his  eye  did  not  immediately  take  cognizance. 

of 
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of  its  object.  In  the  moment  of  recollec- 
tion he  itarted  as  from  a  dream,  covered 
his  face  in  confufion,  and  bowed  himfelf 
to  the  ground. 

"  Son  of  afliiaion,"  faid  Omar,  "  who 
art  thou,  and  what  is  thy  diftrefs  ?"  **  My 
name/'  replied  he,  "  is  Haflan,  and  I  am 
a  native  of  this  city  :  the  angel  of  adver- 
fity  has  lai-d  his  hand  upon  me  ;  and  the 
wretch  whom  thine  eye  compaflionates, 
thou  canft  not  deliver." — "  To  deliver 
thee,"  faid  Omar,  "  belongs  to  him  only, 
from  whom  we  fhould  receive  with  humi- 
lity both  good  and  evil ;  yet  hide  not  thy 
life  from  me;  for  the  burden  which  I 
cannot  remove,  I  may  at  leaft  enable  thee 
to  fuftain,"  HafTan  fixed  his  eyes,  upon 
the  ground,  and  remained  fome  time  filent ; 
then  fetching  a  deep  figh,  he  looked  upon 
the  hermit,  and  thus  complied  with  his 
jrcquefL 

"  Jt  is  now  fix  years,  fince  our  mighty 
B  3  lord 
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lord  Caliph  Almalic,  whofe  memory  i$ 
blefTed,  firil  came  privately  to  worfhip  in 
the  temple  of  the  holy  city.  The  bleflings 
which  he  petitioned  of  the  prophet,  as  the 
prophet's  vicegerent,  e  was  diligent  todif- 
penfe;  in  the  intervals  of  his  devotion, 
therefore,  he  went  about  the  city,  relieving 
diftrefs  and  retraining  oppreffion :  the  wi- 
dow fmiled  under  his  protection,  and  the 
weaknefs  of  age  and  infancy  was  fttftained 
by  his  bounty.  I,  who  dreaded  no  evil 
but  ficknefs,  and  expecled  no  good  beyond 
the  reward  of  my  labour,  was  finging  at 
my  work,  when  Almalic  entered  my  dwell- 
ing. He  looked  round  with  a  fmile  of 
complacency ;  perceiving  that  though  it 
was  mean  it  was  neat,  and  that  though  it 
was  poor  I  appeared  to  be  content.  As 
his  habit  was  that  of  a  pilgrim,  I  haftened 
to  receive  him  with  fuch  hofpitality  as  was 
in  my  power;  and  my  cheerfulnefs  was 
rather  increafed  than  retrained  by  his  pre- 
fer^ 
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fence.  After  he  had  accepted  fome  coffee 
he  afked  me  many  queftions,  and  though 
by  my  anfwers  I  always  endeavoured  to 
excite  him  to  mirth,  yet  I  perceived  that 
he  grew  thoughtful,  and  eyed  me  with  a 
placid  but  fixed  attention.  I  fufpe&ed 
that  he  had  fome  knowledge  of  me,  and 
therefore  enquired  his  country  and  his 
name." 

"  HafTan,"  faid  he,  "  I  have  raifed  thy 
curiofity  and  it  mall  be  fatisfied ;  he  who 
now  talks  with  thee  is  Almalic  the  fove- 
reign  of  the  faithful,  whofe  feat  is  the 
throne  of  Medina,  and  whofe  commiflion 
is  from  above."  Thefe  words  ftruck  me 
dumb  with  aftonifhment,  though  I  had  fome 
doubt  of  their  truth :  but  Almalic  throwing 
back  his  garment,  difcovered  the  peculi- 
arity of  his  veft,  and  put  the  royal  fignet 
upon  his  finger.  I  then  ftarted  up,  and 
was  about  to  proftrate  myfelf  before  him, 
but  he  prevented  me.  "  Haffan,"  faid  he, 
B  4  "  forbear 
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41  forbear:  thou  art  greater  than  I,  and 
from  thee  I  have  at  once  derived  humility 
and  wifdom."  I  anfwered, — "  Mock  not 
thy  fervant,  who  is  but  a  worm  before 
thee  ;  life  and  death  are  in  thy  hand,  and 
happinefs  and  mifery  are  the  daughters  of 
thy  will."  "  Haflan,"  he  replied,  "  I 
can  no  otherwife  give  life  or  happinefs  than 
by  not  taking  them  away  :  thou  art  thyfclf 
beyond  the  reach  of  my  bounty,  and  pof- 
fefTed  of  felicity  which  I  can  neither  com- 
municate nor  obtain.  My  influence  over 
others  fills  my  bofom  with  perpetual  folici- 
tude  and  anxiety;  and  yet  my  influence 
over  others  extends  only  to  their  vices, 
whether  I  would  reward  or  punifh.  By 
the  bow  firing  I  can  reprefs  violence  and 
fraud  ;  and  by  the  delegation  of  power,  I 
can  transfer  the  infatiable  wifhes  of  avarice 
and  ambition  from  one  obje£l  to  another : 
but  with  refpeft  to  virtue,  I  am  impotent; 
if  I  could  reward  it,  I  would  reward  it  in 

thee 
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thee.  Thou  art  content,  and  haft  there, 
fore  neither  avarice  nor  ambition  :  to  exalt 
thee,  it  would  deftroy  the  fimplicity  of  thy 
life,  and  diminifh  that  happinefs  which  I 
have  no  power  either  to  increafc  or  con- 
tinue."  He  thenrofe  up,  and  commanding 
me  not  to  difclofe  his  fecret,  departed. 

As  foon  as  I  recovered  from  the  con- 
fufion  and  aflonifhment  in  which  the  Caliph 
left  me,  I  began  to  regret  that  my  beha- 
viour had  intercepted  his  bounty;  and 
accufed  that  cheerfulnefs  of  folly,  which 
was  the  concomitant  of  poverty  and  labour. 
I  now  repined  at  the  obfcurity  of  my 
ilation,  which  my  former  infenfibility  had 
perpetuated ;  I  neglected  my  labour,  be- 
caufe  I  defpifed  the  reward ;  I  fpent  the 
day  in  idlenefs,  forming  romantic  projects 
to  recover  the  advantages  which  I  had  loft  ; 
and  at  night,  inftead  of  lofing  myfelf  in 
that  fweet  fleep,  from  which  I  ufed  to  rife 
with  new  health,  cheerfulnefs,  and  vigour, 
B  I  dreamt 
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I  dreamt  of  fplendid  habits  and  a  numerous 
retinue,  of  gardens,  palaces,  eunuchs  arn! 
women,  and  waked  only  to  regret  the 
illufions  that  had  vanifhed.  My  health 
was  at  length  impaired  by  the  inquietude 
of  my  mind;  I  fold  all  my  moveables  for 
fubfiftence,  and  referved  only  a  matrafs, 
upon  which  I  fometime  lay  from  one  night 
to  another. 

In  the  firft  moon  of  the  following  year, 
the  Caliph  came  again  to  Mecca,  with  the 
fame  fecrecy,  and  ior  the  fame  purpofes, 
He  was  willing  once  more  to  fee  the  man, 
whom  he  confidered  as  deriving  felicity 
from  himfelf.  But  he  found  me  not  fmg- 
ing  at  my  work,  ruddy  with  health,  and 
vivid  with  dieerfulnefr  ;  but  pale  and 
<Ieje6ted,  'fitting  on  the  ground,  and  chew- 
ing opium,  which  contributed  to  fubftitute 
the  phantoms  of  imagination  for  the  realities 
of  greatnefs.  He  entered  with  a  kind  o£ 
joyful  impatience  in  his  countenance, 

which 
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which  the  moment  he  beheld  me,  was 
changed  to  a  mixture  of  wonder  and  pity. 
I  had  often  wimed  for  another  opportunity 
to  addrefs  the  Caliph ;  yet  I  was  con- 
founded at  his  prefence,  and  throwing 
myfelf  at  his  feet,  I  laid  my  hand  upon 
my  head,  and  was  fpeechlefs.  "  Haflan,'* 
faid  he,  "  what  canft  thou  have  loft,  whofe 
wealth  was  the  labour  of  thy  own  hands; 
and  what  can  have  made  thee  fad,  the  fpring 
of  whofe  joy  was  in  thy  own  bofom  ? 
what  evil  hath  befallen  thee?  fpeak,  and 
if  I  can  remove  it,  thou  art  happy.1*  I 
was  now  encouraged  to  look  up  ;  and  I 
replied, — "  Let  my  lord  forgive  the  pre* 
fumption  of  his  fervant,  who  rather  than 
utter  a  falfhood  would  be  dumb  for  ever. 
I  am  become  wretched  by  the  lofs  of  that  I 
never  pofleUed ;  thou  haft  raifed  wifhes 
which  indeed  I  am  not  worthy  thou  mould- 
eft  fat  isfy  ;  but  why  mould  it  be  thought, 
that  he  who  was  happy  in  obfcurity  and 
B  6  indigence 
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indigence,  would  not  have  been  rendered 
more  happy  by  eminence  and  wealth?" 

When  I  finifhed  this  fpeech,  Almalic 
ftood  fome  moments  in  fufpenfe,  and  I 
continued  proftrate  before  him.  "  HafTan," 
faid  he,  "  I  perceive  not  with  indignation 
but  regret,  that  I  miftook  thy  character :  I 
now  difcover  avarice  and  ambition  in  thy 
heart,  which  lay  torpid  only  becaufe  their 
objects  were  too  remote  to  roufe  them.  I 
cannot  therefore  inveft  thee  with  authority, 
becaufe  I  would  not  fubjecl:  my  people  to 
eppreflion;  and  becaufe  I  would  not  be 
compelled  to  punifh  thee  for  crimes  which 
I  firft  enabled  thee  to  commit.  But  as  I 
have  taken  from  thee  that  which  I  cannot 
teflore,  I  will  at  leaft  gratify  the  wifhes  I 
excited,  leaft  thy  heart  accufe  me  of  in- 
juftice,  and  thou  continue  a  ftranger  to 
thyfelf.  Arife,  therefore,  and  follow  me." 
I  fprang  from  the  ground  as  it  were  with 
the  wings  of  an  eagle ;  I  killed  the  hem 

of 
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of  his  garment  in  an  extafy  of  gratitude  and 
joy;  and  when  I  went  out  of  my  houfe, 
my  heart  leapt  as  if  I  had  efcaped  front 
the  den  of  the  lion.  I  followed  Almalid 
to  the  caravanfera  in  which  he  lodged  ;  and 
after  he  had  fulfilled  his  vows,  he  took  me 
with  him  to  Medina.  He  gave  me  an 
apartment  in  the  Seraglio ;  I  was  attended 
by  his  own  fervants;  my  provifions  were 
fent  from  his  own  table ;  and  I  received 
every  week  a  fum  from  his  treafury,  which 
exceeded  the  moft  romantic  of  my  ex- 
peftations.  But  I  foon  difcovered  that  no 
dainty  was  fo  tafleful,  as  the  food  ta  which 
labour  procured  an  appetite;  no  ilumbers 
fo  fweet,  as  thofe  which  wearinefs  invited  ; 
and  no  time  fo  well  enjoyed,  as  that  in 
which  diligence  is  expeftmg  it's  reward. 
I  remembered  thefe  enjoyments  with  re- 
gret; and  while  I  was  fighing  in  the  midft 
of  fuperfluities,  which  though  they  encum- 
bered lite,  yet  I  could  not  give  up,  they 
were  fuddenly  taken  away. 

B  7  Almalic 
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Almalic,  in  the  midftof  the  glory  of  his 
kingdom,  and  in  the  full  vigour  of  his 
life,  expired  fuddenly  in  the  bath;  fuch 
thou  knoweft  was  the  deftiny  which  the 
Almighty  had  written  upon  his  head. 

His  fon  Aububeker,  who  fucceeded 
to  the  throne,  was  incenfed  againfl  me,  by 
fome  who  regarded  me  with  contempt; 
ahd  he  fuddenly  withdrew  my  penfion, 
and  commanded  that  I  {hould  be  expelled 
from  the  palace;  a  command  which  my 
enemies  executed  with  fo  much  rigour, 
that  within  twelve  hours  I  found  myfelf  in 
the  flreets  of  Medina,  indigent  and  iriend- 
lefs,  expofed  to  hunger  and  derifion,  with 
all  the  habits  of  luxury,  and  all  the  fen  ft. 
bility  of  pride.  O!  let  not  thy  heart 
defpife  me,  thou  whom  experience  has  not 
taught,  that  it  is  mifery  to  lofe  that  which  it 
is  not  happinefs  to  poflefs.  O!  that  for 
me,  this  leffbn  had  not  been  written  on 
the  tables  of  providence !  I  have  travelled 

from 
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from  Medina  to  Mecca,  but  I  cannot  fly 
from  myfclf.  How  different  are  the  ftates 
in  which  I  have  been  placed  !  the  remem- 
brance of  both  is  bitter  ;  for  the  pleafure 
of  neither  can  return." 

Haffan  having  thus  ended  his  ftory, 
fmote  his  hands  together;  and  looking  up- 
ward, burft  into  tears- 

Omar,  having  waited  till  his  agony  was 
paft,  went  to  him ;  and  taking  him  by  the 
hand, — "  my  fon,"  faid  he,  ««  more  is  yet 
in  thy  power  than  Al malic  could  give,  or 
Aububeker  take  away.  The  lefTon  of  thy 
life  the  prophet  has  in  mercy  appointed  me 
to  explain. 

"  Thou  waft  once  content  with  poverty 
and  labour,  only  becaufe  they  were  become 
habitual,  andeafe  and  affluence  were  placed 
beyond  thy  hope;  for  when  eafe  and  af- 
fluence approached  thee,  thou  waft  content 
with  poverty  and  labour  no  more.  That 
which  then  became  the  object  was  alfo  the 
B  8  bound 
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bound  of  thy  hope  ;  and  he  \vhofe  utmoft 
hope  is  difeppointed  muft  inevitably  be 
wretched.  If  thy  fupreme  defire  had  been 
the  delights  of  Paradife,  and  thou  hadft 
believed  that  by  the  tenor  of  thy  life  thefe 
delights  had  been  fecured,  as  more  could 
not  have  been  given  thee,  thou  wouldeft 
have  more  patiently  waited  for  the  moment 
of  death.  The  content  which  was  once  en- 
joyed was  but  the  lethargy  of  the  foul  ; 
and  the  diftruft  which  is  now  fuffcred  will 
but  quicken  it  to  aclion.  Depart,  there- 
fore,  and  be  thankful  for  all  things  ;  put 
thy  truft  in  Him,  who  alone  can  gratify 
the  wifh  of  reafon,  and  fatisfy  the  foul 
with  good :  fix  thy  hope  upon  that  portion, 
in  comparifon  of  which  the  world  is  as  a 
drop  of  the  bucket,  and  the  dull  of  the 
balance.  Return,  my  fon,  to  thy  labour ; 
thy  food  mall  be  again  tauYful,  and  thy 
reft  (hall  be  fweet :  to  thy  content  will 
•<U!b  be  added  {lability,  when  it  depends  not 

upon 
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upon  that  only  which  is  pofFefTed  upon 
earth,  but.  upon  that  which  is  expe&ed 
in  heaven-" 

HafTan,  upon  whofe  mind  the  angel  of 
inftru&ion  impreffed  the  counfel  of  Oinar, 
hafiened  to  proflrate  himfelf  in  the  temple 
of  the  prophet.  Peace  dawned  upon  his 
mind  like  the  radiance  of  the  morning  :  he 
returned  to  his  labour  with  cheerfulnefs; 
his  devotion  became  fervent  and  habitual  ^ 
and  the  latter  days  of  Haflan  were  happier 
than  the  firft. 


The  tale  being  ended,  Mifs  Baldwin, 
looking  up  to  the  face  of  her  tutorefs,  faid, 
'*  pray  madam,  what  was  the  reafon  of 
Kaftan's  fitting  on  the  ground  and  chewing, 
opium.'* 

"  Chewing  that  herb,  my  love,"  replied 
Mrs,  Corbett,  "  is  more  frequent  in  Tur- 
key, than  the  ufe  of  tobacco  in  England, 
B  9  and 
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and  as  by  their  religion  wine  is  denied 
them,  they  frequently  intoxicate  them- 
felves  with  this  drug.  Sitting  on  the 
ground  is  like  wife  the  cuftom  of  the  coun- 
try." '*  Thank  you  madam,"  faid  the 
little  prattler,  **  I  beg  pardon  for  being  fo 
inquifitive."  «•  You  have  no  reafon  my 
dear,  for  believe  me  I  feel  pleafure  in 
your  remarks,  and  mall  always  be  ready 
to  anfwer  whatever  queftions  any  of  you 
(looking  round  her,)  may  propofe  to  me 
in  confequence  of  the  {lories  related." 

Mrs.  Corbet  now  difmifled  her  young 
auditors,  though  not  till  they  had  exhorted 
a  promife  from  her,  of  indulging  them 
the  next  evening;  either  by  recounting, 
or  reading,  a  tale  that  Ihe  purpofed  mould 
eqii'iliv  tend  to  their  entertainment  and 
edification.  Accordingly  at  feven  o'clocj: 
(the  time  appointed,)  the  good  governefs 
joined  her  young  pupils,  whofe  little  hearts 
were  exhilirated  with  cheerfulnefs,  at  the 
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condefcenfion  ol  their  worthy  preceptrefs, 
who  as  foon  as  they  were  feated,  read 
them  the  following  tale. 


SECOND 
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SECOND  EVENING. 


The  ENGLISH  MERCHANT. 

A   TALE. 


IN  my  return  from  the  Indies,  I  had  fome 
affairs  with  a  Spanifh  merchant,  and* 
while  I  was  managing  in  one  of  their  fea- 
ports,  there  came  a  Spanifh  corfair,  who 
had  taken  a  rich  Turkifh  prize,  with  fe- 
veral  Turks  and  Moors  prifoners,  whom 
he  offered  to  fell  as  flaves:  I  never  had 
any  traffick  of  this  kind,  from  any  view 
of  intereft,  but  from  a  motive  of  com- 
panion I  had  pnrchafed  liberty  for  many  a 
miserable  wretch,  to  whom  I  gave  freedom 
the  moment  I  paid  his  ranfoin.  Among 

the 
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the  captives  newly  taken,  there  was  one 
diftinguimed  by  the  richnefs  of  his  habit, 
and  more  by  the  gracefulnefs  of  his  port  : 
He  drew  all  my  attention,  of  which  he 
appeared  fenfible,  and  dill  directed  his 
looks  to  me :  Our  fouls  feemed  to  greet 
'one  another,  as  if  their  intimacy  had  been 
of  long  {landing,  and  commenced  in  fome 
pre-exiftent  period.  There  was  fomething 
in  the  air  of  this  young  ftranger  fuperior 
to  adverfity,  and  yet  fenfible  of  the  prefent 
difadvantage  of  his  fate;  while  I  felt  for 
him  an  emotion,  foil  as  the  ties  of  nature, 
and  could  not  but  impute  it  to  the  fecret 
impremon  of  fome  intelligent  power,  which 
was  leading  me  to  a  height  ot  generofity 
beyond  my  own  intention ;  and  by  an 
impulfe  of  virtue  on  my  foul,  directing  it 
to  the  accomplifhment  of  fome  diftant  and 
unknown  defign  ot  Providence;  the  hea- 
venly inftigation  came  with  a  prevailing 
force,  and  I  could  not  but  obey  its  dilates. 

The 
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The  price  let  on  this  captive  was  extrava- 
gantly high,  and  fuch  as  would  be  a  vaft 
difadvantage  to  my  prefent  affairs  to  part 
with :  however  I  liftened  to  the  gentle 
monitor  within,  and  paid  the  eorfair  his 
full  demands.  As  foon  as  I  had  conducted 
the  youth  to  my  lodgings,  I  told  him  he- 
was  free ;  the  price  I  had  paid  was  for  hb 
friendfhip  and  liberty.  "  Then  you  have 
confined  me,"  replied  the  gentle  {hanger, 
"  by  the  mofl  lailing  engagements  ;  I  might 
have  broke  through  any  other  reftraint ;  but 
I  am  now  your  voluntary  (lave,  and  dare 
truft  you  with  a  fecret  unknown  to  the 
Spaniards.  My  name  is  Orramei,  the 
fon  of  a  wealthy  RafTa  in  Conftantinople, 
and  you  may  demand  what  you  pleafe  for 
my  ranfom."  "  You  will  foon  be  con- 
yinced,"  faid  I,  "  there  was  no  mercenary 
intention  in  thisaftion;  the  amity  I  have 
for  you  is  noble  and  difmterefled;  it  was 
kindled  by  a  ceieflial  fpark,  an  emanation. 

hum 
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from  the  divine  clemency,  and  terminates 
in  nothing  below  your  immortal  happinefs  : 
and  were  you  inclined  to  examine  thofe 
facred  truths  which  would  lead  you  to  that 
felicity,  and  to  mare  my  fortune  in  a  free 
and  happy  nation,  the  wealth  of  the  Indies 
Ihould  not  buy  you  from  my  affection  ;  but 
if  it  is  your  choice  to  return  to  the  cuftoms 
and  religion  of  your  country,  you  are  ab- 
folutely  free  without  attending  to  any  terms 
for  your  releafe."  With  a  friendly,  but 
dejefted  look,  he  told  me,  it  was  impoffible 
for  him  to  difpenfe  with  his  filial  obliga- 
tions to  an  indulgent  parent;  but  he  pofi- 
tively  refufed  his  freedom,  till  he  had  given 
intelligence,  and  received  an  anfwer  from 
his  father ;  which  he  foon  had  with  a  carte 
blanche  to  me,  on  which  I  might  make 
my  own  demands  for  his  fon's  ranfom.  I 
returned  it  with  no  other  terms,  but  the 
liberty  of  all  the  chriftian  flaves  he  had  in 
his  poffcflkm ;  hoping,  by  this  difinterefted 

conduct 
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conduct,  to  leave  a  conviction  on  the  mind 
of  my  young  friend  in  favour  of  chriftianity. 
Jt  was  fbrne  months  after  he  was  gone, 
before  I  could  finim  my  negotiation  in 
Spain,  but  as  foon  as  they  were  difpatched, 
1  embarked  for  Holland.  We  had  not 
been  a  week  at  fea,  before  the  (hip  was 
taken  by  a  Turkifii  pirate,  and  all  the  men 
in  it  carried  to  Conftarttinople  to  be  fold  as 
i'laves:  My  lot  fell  to  a  mailer  from  whom 
I  was  like  to  find  mo  ft  barbarous  treatment ; 
however,  I  was  refolved  to  endure  my 
bondage,  till  I  could  give  intelligence  to 
my  friends  in  England  to  procure -my  ran- 
fom ;  for  I  was  fixed  on  this,  that  no 
hardihip  mould  reduce  me  to  give  Orramcl 
an  account  of  my  diftrefs  till  I  was  again 
in  circumflances  not  to  need  his  kindnefs, 
nor  expeci  a  retaliation  of  my  own.  But 
heaven  had  kinder  intentions  by  bringing  me 
into  this  adverfity,  nor  left  me  long  without 
redrcfs.  As  I  was  talking  in  a  public  place 

to 
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to  one  of  my  fellow  (laves,  Qrramel  came 
by ;  he  pafled  beyond  me,  but  inflantly  re- 
turning, looked  on  me  with  great  attention, 
till  fome  melting  forrow  dropped  from  his 
eyes.  When  making  enquiry  of  fome  that 
were  near  to  whom  I  belonged,  without 
fpeaking  a  word  to  me,  he  flew  to  my  new 
mafter,  paid  his  demand  for  my  ranfom, 
and  immediately  conduced  me  to  his  houfe, 
where  he  welcomed  me  with  the  warmeft 
marks  of  affeftion.  He  fpoke— he  paufed 
— and  was  in  the  greateft  perplexity  to  find 
language  fuitable  to  the  fentiments  of  his 
foul.  "  My  brother !  "faid  he, — "  my  friend 
• — or  if  there  are  more  facred  ties  in  nature 
and  virtue,  let  me  call  you  by  fome  gentler 
appellation :  We  are  now  united  by  the  bands 
of  celeftial  amity,  one  in  the  fame  holy 
faith,  and  hopes  of  a  glorious  immortality. 
Your  charity  refcued  me  from  a  worfe  than 
Spanifh  flavery ;  from  the  bondage  of  vice 
and  fuperftition  j  your  conduct  banifhed  my 

prejudices 
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prejudices  to  the  chriftian  name,  and  made 
way  for  the  entrance  of  thofe  heavenly  truths 
to  which  I  now  aflent.  But  this  is  a  fecret 
even  to  my  own  domeftics,  and  whether. 
fuch  a  caution  is  criminal  I  am  not  able  to 
determine. 

With  what  rapture,  with  what  attention 
did  I  liflen  to  this  language!  I  blefled  the 
accents  that  told  me  my  friend,  my  Orra- 
mel,  had  embraced  the  Chriftian  faith:  an 
Angel's  fong  would  have  been  lefs  melodi- 
ous ;  I  looked  upward,  and  with  a  grateful 
elevation  of  mind,  gave  the  glory  to  the 
f up  re  me  difpofer  of  all  human  events.  The 
illuftrious  Orramelmade  it  his  joy,  his  ftudy, 
to  evidence  his  affection;  he  told  me  his 
father  died  (ince  we  parted  in  Spain,  and 
that  he  had  left  five  daughters,  which  he  had 
by  feveral  of  his  wives ;  he  offered  me  the 
choice  of  his  Tillers,  if  I  had  any  thought* 
of  marriage,  and  promifed  a  dowry  with  her 
to  my  own  content,  Oue  of  them,  he  faid, 
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was  privately  bred  a  Chriitian  by  her  mo- 
ther, a  woman  of  Armenia:  I  was  pleafed 
with  the  propofal,  and  impatient  to  fee  my 
iair  miftreis.  In  the  mean  time  he  made 
me  a  prefent  of  feveral  rich  habits,  and  two 
negroes  to  attend  me.  The  next  day  he 
conduced  me  to  a  fair  fummer  houfe,  whi- 
ther he  fent  for  his  filters ;  who  were  all  fo 
bandfome,  that  I  was  diurefTed  with  my 
own  liberty,  nor  knew  where  to  chufe,  had 
not  a  principle  of  piety  determined  me  to 
I r-ic  young  Armenian ;  who  was  not  fuperior 
in  beauty  to  the  reft,  but  there  was  a  deco- 
zuin  in  her  behaviour,  which  the  others 
vantecL  She  had  more  of  the  modefty  and 
politenefs  of  the  European  women,  to  whom 
you  know  I  was  always  partial.  My  choice 
v as  fixed,  and  the  more  I  converfed  with 
my  fair  miftrefs,  the  more  reafon  I  found 
to  approve  it.  We  were  privately  married 
by  a  chaplain  belonging  to  the  Britifh  en- 
voy. My  generous  friend  gave  her  a  for- 
tune 
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tune,  which  abundantly  repaid  all  my  lofles: 
and  after  a  profperous  voyage,  I  fafely 
landed  in  Holland.  I  have  fent  you  this 
relation  as  a  memorial  of  my  gratitude  to 
heaven,  whofe  clemency  has  returned  me 
more  than  meafure  for  meafure,  and  largely 
recompenfed  that  liberality  it  firfl  infpirecL 


A  good  aflion,  my  dear  pupils,  feldom 
gees  without  a  recompenfe,  and  though  it 
even  mould  fail  in  this  tranfitory  flate,  is 
fure  of  a  permanent  reward  from  that  power 
from  whom  none  of  our  aftions  are  hidden. 
— But  as  it  is  not  yet  late,  and  you  have 
afted  with  great  diligence  in  your  fchool 
duties,  I  will  relate  to  you  the  Tale,  of 
HafTan,  King  of  Golconcla. 
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HASSAN 

KING  OF  GOLCONDA. 

4N  EASTERN  TALE. 


IT  is  the  peculiar  province  of  wifdom  to 
examine  with  the  greateft  attention  whatever 
offers  itfelf,  as  fit  either  to  be  done  or  to  be 
avoided.  Haffan  king  of  Golconda  fol- 
lowed this  excellent  maxim  in  the  moft  dif- 
ficult conjuncture  that  can  employ  the 
thoughts  of  an  earthly  monarch. 

This  king,  who  was  six  score  years  old, 
was  defirous  of  refigning  his  empire,  and 
finifhing  his  glorious  reign,  by  the  choice 
of  a  worthy  fucceffor.  He  had  three  fons 
by  three  different  women,  who  were  all 
living;  each  of  them  pleaded  in  behalf  of 
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her  own  fon ;  fo  that  the  king,  who  was 
equally  a  good  hufband  and  a  good  father, 
wavered  in  the  moft  cruel  uncertainty. 
What  mall  I  refolve  on  ?  faid  he  to  himfelf : 
the  laws  declare  for  the  eldeft  ;  my  favou- 
rite fultana  pleads  for  the  fecond ,  and  I 
myfelf  incline  for  the  youngefl.  O  too 
lovely  fultanefs ;  I  have  felt  the  effe&s  of 
your  fweet  and  alluring  looks!  O  thou 
weak  nature,  that  yieldcft  to  my  love!  But 
neither  of  you  mall  triumph  over  the  laws ; 
I  will  die  on  the  throne,  that,  after  my  death, 
the  laws  may  decide  the  controverfy.  But 
what?  The  laws  will  decide  nothing;  a 
rruel  war  will  be  kindled  between  my  chil- 
dren ;  my  people  will  be  the  victims  of 
their  ambition ;  and  I  pwe  all  to  my  people. 
O  beauteous  fultanefs!  I  ought  to  facrifice 
you,  myfelf,  and  whatever  elfe  is  dear  to 
me,  to  the  good  of  my  fubje£ts :  I  will  there- 
fore leave  them  at  liberty  to  chufe  them- 
ielves  a  fovereign. 

After 
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After  thefe  reflections,  he  affcmbled  His 
Viziers,  the  nobles,  and  the  people.  I  have, 
faid  he  to  them,  one  foot  on  the  throne  and 
the  other  in  the  grave  ;  but  I  would,  if  it 
v/ere  pofiible,  not  go  down  into  the  abyfs  of 
eternity  with  the  crown  on  my  head ;  its 
weight  opprefles  and  weighs  me  down.  I 
refign  it  to  you;  chufe  for  yourfelves  a 
mailer.  At  thefe  words  there  appeared  in 
all  their  looks  a  profound  fadnefs.  The 
people  cried  out  with  one  voice,  "  Live, 
long  live  the  king,  our  father  and  our 
friend!"  "  Be  not  fo  much  concerned,"  in- 
'terrupted  the  king:  "  you  are  my  bowels; 
you  can  fuffer  nothing,  but  I  muft  feel  fa 
great  a  pain  as  would  fhorten  my  days."  At 
tins  they  redoubled  their  cries,  and  the  aged 
monarch  himfelf  could  not  refrain  from 
tears.  "  Think  no  more,"  faid  he,  "  on 
what  you  are  going  to  lofe  ;  but  confider 
what  you  have  ftill  left.  The  princes  my 
children  have  all  the  qualities  that  make  men 

great; 
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great ;  proclaim  which  of  them  you  think 
moll  worthy  to  poffefs  the  throne  I  refign.** 

A  profound  filence  fucceedcd  their  fighs 
and  lamentations.  The  whole  aflembly  ca£t 
their  eyes  on  the  throne,  and  faw  the  three 
princes  fitting  on  the  ileps.  They  admired 
each  of  them  ;  and  not  liking  one  more 
than  the  other,  no  man  could  determine 
which  to  chufe.  Then  the  prime  vizier  ap- 
proached the  throne,  and  fpoke  in  this  man- 
ner: "  O  wife  and  valiant  king  !  may  he. 
who  draws  light  out  of  darknefs,  and  irom 
the  horrors  of  the  night  produces  a  glorious 
and  delightful  morning,  keep  you  in  his 
holy  care,  and  perpetuate  your  poflerity! 
Receive  with  youraccuflcmed  goodnefs  the 
advice  of  your  faithful  Have :  let  each  of 
your  three  fons  reign  three  days  only,  and 
we  will  determine  afterwards,  fince  your 
majcfly  is  p leafed  to  give  us  leave.  Our 
choice  then  will  be  founded  on  judgment; 
fer  men  are  known,  when  they  are  in  high 

fortune 
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fortune,  and  in  wine.  The  man  is  truly 
wife,  whom  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
of  them  can  corrupt  ? 

This  advice  of  the  grarid  Vizier  was  fol- 
lowed, and  prevailed  over  the*  fubtle  infi- 
nuations  of  his  three  wives,  who  faw  all 
their  folicitations  rendered  vain,  and  their 
projects  confounded. 

Accordingly,  the  eldeft  Prince  was 
cloathed  in  purple,  and  took  the  fceptre  of 
government  into  his  hand.  His  mother 
counfelled  him  to  be  affable  and  liberal,  not 
to  alter  the  form  of  government,  and  to 
pardon  criminals.  "  By  this  means,  faid 
fhe,  you  will  have  all  the  empire  for  you, 
the  king,  the  nobles,  and  the  people.'* 

Inftru&ions  grounded  on  fuch  principles 
feemed  to  promife  a  happy  iflue.  The 
Prince  followed  them  exactly;  but  his  con- 
duel:  appeared  ftudied  and  affefted,  which 
eccafioned  fome  diftruft. 

The  three  days  of  his  reign  being  expired, 

the 
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the  fecond  Prince  afcended  the  throne. 
His  mother  gave  him  oppofite  inftru£tions; 
"  Dcpofe,  faidfhe,  the  Vizirs;  banim  the 
doftors  of  the  law ;  raife  to  the  higheft  dig- 
nities men  of  ambitious  minds,  who,  to 
keep  their  employments,  will  vote  you  the 
throne;  and,  when  you  are  well  fettled  in 
it,  we  will  recal  the  Vizirs  and  the  doftors, 
whofe  fidelity  the  riches  which  thy  ambi- 
tious minifters  (hall  have  amafled,  will  fervc 
to  regain  and  to  reanimate  their  zeal. 

This  mode  was  followed;  but  the  people 
dreaded  the  worft  that  could  happen  from 
a  Prince  who  pretended  to  the  crown, 
and  gave  himfelf  fo  little  trouble  to  deferve 
it. 

The  king's  third  fon  took  upon  him,  in 
his  turn,  the  fovereign  authority.  He  would 
have  no  advice  from  his  mother:  *;  For 
though,  faid  he,  I  have  an  infinite  refpcft 
for  my  mother,  and  even  believe  that  frie 
would  give  me  no  advice  but  what  is  found- 
ed 
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ed  on  reafon,  it  would  be,  at  beft,  but  fu- 
perfluous.  The  laws  are  what  I  will  ob- 
ferve ;  and  what  is  dark  and  intricate  in 
them  our  wife  Vizirs,  and  learned  doclors, 
all  of  whom  I  reftore  to  their  employments, 
will  help  me  to  interpret." 

Afrer  he  had  fpent  the  firft  day  and  part 
of  the  fecond  in  appointing  good  judges 
for  the  people,  and  old  and  prudent  officers 
over  the  foldiers,  the  king,  his  father,  fent 
fome  of  his  doctors  to  examine  and  put 
queftions  to  him  in  public,  and  to  know  if 
he  underftood  the  laws  and  the  art  of  reign- 
ing. One  of  the  doclors — "  What  perfons 
has  a  king  abfolute  need  of,  to  be  near 
his  perfon?  "  He  has  need,"  anfwered 
the  prince,  "  of  eigat  forts :  of  a  pru- 
dent Vizir;  of  a  general;  of  a  good  fe- 
cretary,  who  underftands  and  can  write 
perfectly  well  the  languages  of  the  eaft; 
of  a  phyfician  confummate  in  the  art  of 
healing,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  remedies ; 

gf 
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of  learned  doctors  to  inftruft  him  throughly 
in  the  laws;  of  dervifes  capable  of  explain- 
ing to  him  the  obfcure  points  of  his  religion ; 
and  of  muficians,  who,  by  the  fweetnefs 
of  their  voices,  and  the  harmony  of  their 
inflruments,  may  call  back  his  fpirits,  that 
fhall  have  been  diflipated  by  the  application 
he  hath  given  to  affairs  of  ftate."    Another 
doftor  faid  to  him :  Prince,  to  what  do  you 
here  compare  an  emperor,  his  viceroys,  his 
fubje6ls,his  empire, and  his  enemies?"  "An 
empire,  anfwered  the  prince,  refembles  a 
pafture  ground;  an   emperor  a   fhepherd; 
his    fubjefts  the  fheep;    his   viceroys   the 
fhepherd's  dogs;  and  his  enemies  the  wolves." 
At  thefe  anfwers  of  the  young  prince,  the 
old  King  of  Golconda  burft  into  tears  of 
joy,  and  faid  within  himfelf,     ••  My  third 
fon  is  the  moft  learned  and  moft  worthy 
of  the  throne;    but  before  I  declare  my 
thoughts,  I  will  know  the  fentiments  of  my 

people." 

He 
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He  publiihed  therefore  an  order  for  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city  to  appear,  the 
next  morning,  in  the  plain  without  the  wails. 
He  himfelf  came  thither,  mounted  on  a  ftate- 
ly  fteed,  attended  by  his  three  fons  and  all 
his  courtiers ;  and  when  he  was  in  the  midlfc 
of  the  people,  he  fpake  thefe  words  "  O  my 
faithful  fubjefts,  my  relations,  my  fellow 
citizens!  Regard  not  what  I  am  to  day;  no 
man  is  lefs  than  me  in  the  fight  of  that  Being 
who  created  the  univerfe.  To  morrow, 
that  is,  at  the  day  of  judgment  (which  we 
all  believe  will  come)  how  many  will  there 
bs  of  you,  who  pofTeffing  high  dignities  in  , 
paradife,  will  rend  my  garments,  and  fay  to  . 
me,  4  Oh!  tyrant,  what  ills  didft  thou  make 
us  fuffer,  during  thy  hateful  reign!  inflead 
oi  anfwering  your  reproaches,  I  mall  remain 
in  a  ihanieful  filencej  and  not  dare  to  regard 
your  irritated  looks."  At  thefe  words  the 
good  old  monarch  hid  his  face,  while  floods 
of  tears  ran  trickling  down  the  furrows  of , 
C  hi 
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his  aged  cheeks.  His  ferns  and  his  courtiers 
after  his  example,  alfo  dropped  tears ;  and 
all  the  people  were  tranfported  with  grief 
and  lamentations.  At  length  the  hoary  mo- 
narch  wiped  away  his  tears,  and  proceeded  : 
"  O  my  friends !  I  am  going  out  of  this 
world,  to  enter  into  the  palace  of  eternity; 
I  conjure  you  to  unburthen  my  confcience 
of  the  things  you  may  have  to  reproach  me 
with,  to  the  end  that  I  may  not  be  ill  treat- 
ed in  my  tomb  by  the  evil  angels,  and  that, 
at  their  departure,  they  may  leave  a  daugh- 
ter of  paradife  to  continue  with  me  till  the 
day  of  judgment :  and  now  chufe  which  of 
my  three  fons  you  pleafe  to  fuccecd  me.'* 

All  the  people  cried  out,  "  may  the  days 
of  the  king  laft  as  long  as  the  world  endures ! 
We  have  nothing  to  reproach  him  with  : 
may  that  almighty  Being  who  draws  the 
fable  curtain  of  the  night,  and  commands- 
the  purple  rays  of  the  morning  to  paint  the 
fummits  of  the  lofty  mountains  be  as  well 
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fatisfied  with  him,  as  we  are!  As  to  the 
princes,  his  Tons,  let  his  majefty  place  which 
of  them  he  pleafes  on  the  throne,  we  will 
readily  confent,  and  faithfully  obey  him. 
But  if  he  abfolutely  commands  us  toteil  him 
which  of  the  three  we  think  mod  worthy  to 
£11  his  place,  we  confefs  it  is  the  youngeih" 
After  this  declaration,  the  king  returned 
to  the  city,  and,  being  come  to  the  palace, 
gave  orders  for  the  coronation  of  the  ybuhg- 
cft  prince.     Every  thing  being  ready,    the 
aged   king  took  the  young  prince  by  the 
hand,  and  made  him  afcend  the  throne: 
"  O  my  fon,    faid  he,   take  pofleffion  of  a 
dignity,  which  I  gladly  refign  to  you,   and 
wear  the  crown  you  fo  well  deferve.'     But 
always  remember,  that  you  are  accountable 
both  to  the  Lord  of  nature  and  your  coun- 
try, for  every  aclion  of  your  life.  A  mo- 
narch is  bom  only  for  the  good  of  his  peo- 
ple.    Beware  of  flattery,   it  is  a  rock  more 
fatal  to  princes,  than  thofe  hid  beneath  th£ 
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fur  face  of  the  waves  are  to  mariners.  Fear 
nothing  but  your  own  confcience,  and  aim 
at  nothing  but  the  profperity  of  the  empire. 
Then  mall  thy  throne  be  eftablifhed  like  the 
everlafting  mountains,  and  thy  virtues  be  ap- 
plauded in  the  utmoft  regions  of  the  earth. 
Kings  (hall  feek  thy  friendship,  and  fages 
drink  inftruftion  from  thy  mouth.  The 
merchant  mail  flourim  under  thy  protection 
and  the  ftranger  fojourn  fafely  under  the 
lhadow  of  the  laws.  The  hearts  of  the  wi- 
dow and  orphan  mail  fing  for  joy,  and  the 
mouth  of  the  infant,  in  lifping  accents,  de- 
clare thy  praife.''  Immediately  all  the  peo- 
ple proclaimed  him  king,  and  all  the  nobles 
congratulated  him  on  his  afcenfion  to  the 
crown,  praying  the  Almighty  to  mower  down 
bleflings  on  his  reign. 

"  Ah  my  dear  governefs,"  faidMrfs  Mel- 
ville, "  how  much  I  admire  the  young 
prince.  But  what  did  the  old  king  mean  ?  was 
he  afraid  of  fpirits,  that  he  talked  of  evil 
angels?" 
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"  The  eaftern  nations,  my  love,  believe 
that  after  death  they  are  in  the  care  of  good 
or  bad  fpirits,  who  reward  or  puniih  them 
according  to  their  actions  while  living — 
You  have  too  much  underftanding  to  give 
into  fo  weak  an  idea  as  that  of  fpirits,  though 
there  is  undoubtedly  as  certain  a  punimment 
for  the  wicked  as  there  is  a  reward  for  the 
virtuous. — But  it  grows  late,  to  morrow  I 
\viil  relate  to  you  a  Perfian  flory  on 
Luxury. 
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PERSIAN    STORY. 


oCHAH  Abbas,  at  the  beginning  of  his 
reign,  was  more  luxurious  than  became  fa 
great  a  prince:  one  might  have  judged  of 
the  vaflnefs  of  his  empire  by  the  variety  of 
dimes  at  his  table ;  fome  were  fent  him  from 
the  Tigris;  fome  from  the  Euphrates; 
others  from  Oxus  and  the  Cafpian  fea. 
One  day  when  he  gave  a  dinner  to  his  no- 
bles, Mahomet  Ali,  keeper  of  the  three 
tombs,  was  placed  next  to  the  beil  difh  of 
all  the  feait,  out  of  refpeft  to  the  fanftity 
of  his  office  ;  but  inflead  of  eating  heartily. 
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he  fetched  a  difmal  groan  and  began  weep- 
ing. Schah  Abbas,  furprized  at  his  beha- 
viour, defired  him  to  explain  it  to  the  com- 
pany :  he  would  fain  have  been  excufed, 
but  the  Sophi  ordered  him  on  pain  of  his 
difpleafure  to  acquaint  him  with  the  caufe 
of  his  diforder. 

Know  then,  faid  he,  O  monarch  of  the 
earth,  that  when  I  faw  thy  table  covered  in 
this  manner,  it  brought  to  my  mind  a  dream, 
or  rather  a  vifion  which  was  fent  me  from 
the  prophet  whora  I  ferve.  On  the  feventh 
night  of  the  moon  Rhamazan,  I  was  deep- 
ing  under  the  fhadc  of  the  facred  tombs, 
when  methought  the  holy  ravens  of  the 
fan&uary  bore  me  up  on  their  wings  into 
the  air,  and  in  a  few  moments  conveyed 
me  to  the  loweft  heavens,  where  the  mef- 
fenger  of  God,  on  whom  be  peace,  was 
fitting  in  his  luminous  tribunal,  to  receive 
petitions  from  the  earth.  Around  him 
flood  an  infinite  throng  of  animals,  of  every 
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fpecies  and  qiiulitv,  which  all  joined  in  pre- 
ferringa  complaint  againft  the  Schah  Abbas 
for  dcilioying  them  wantonly  and  tyranni- 
cally, beyond  what  any  neceility  could  juf- 
tify,  or  any  natural  appetite  demand. 

It  wasalledged  thatteri  or  twelve  of  them 
were  often  murdered  to  compofe  one  difti 
for  the  nicenefs  ot  thy  palate  ;  ioine  gave 
their  tongues  only,  feme  their  bowels, 
forae  their  fat,  others  their  brains  or  biood. 
In  fhort  they  declared  fuch  conflant  wade 
was  made  of  them,  that  unlefs  a  flop  was 
put  to  it  in  time,  they  mould  perim  entirely 
by  gluttony.  The  prophet  hearing  this, 
bent  his  brows  and  ordered  fix  vultures  to 
fetch  thee  alive  before  him.  They  inftantly 
brought  thee  to  his  tribunal,  where  he  com- 
manded thy  fiomach  to  be  opened,  to  fee 
whether  it  was  bigger  or  more"  capacious 
than  thofe  of  other  men  ;  when  it  was  fouii  i 
to  be  jufl  of  the  common  fize,  he  permit!/.  I 
all  the  animals  to  make  reprifals  on  the 
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body  of  their  deftroyer :  but  before  one  in 
ten  thoufand  could  get  at  thee,  every  par- 
tide  of  it  was  devoured  ;  fo  ill  proportioned 
Avas  the  offender  to  the  offence. 

This  ftory  made  fuch  an  impreffion  on 
the  Sophi,  that  he  would  not  fuffer  above 
one  diih  of  meat  to  be  brought  to  his  table 
ever  after. 


"  By  this,  my  dear  children,  you  may 
learn  to  avoid  the  odious  vice  of  gluttony, 
and  that  thofe  who  give  into  it,  are  only 
worthy  to  be  claficd  with  brutes;  ds  inor- 
dinate eating  or  drinking  debafes  every 
nobler  fentiment  of  the  foul;  and  renders 
us  alternately  ftupid,  vicious  and  wicked." 

"  Tis  very  early  yet  madam,  faid  Mifs 
Beaver,  and  I  hope  we  have  none  of  us,  by 
any  fault,  deferved  the  punifliment  of  being 
excluded  the  indulgence  you  taught  us  to 
expeft."  •*  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with 
C  $  any 
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any  of  you,  my  dear  pupils,"  faid  Mrs.  Cor- 
bett,  "  and  fhpll  therefore  continue  to  amufe 
you  till  the  hour  of  retirement.  I  \vill  now 
relate  two  inftances  of  Reproof,  in  one 
little  ftory  I  lately  read." 
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<*  IT  requires  a  certain  greatnefs  of  foul 
to  reprove  without  pride  and  to  receive  it 
without  a  fecret  indignation.  Among  pri- 
vate men,  it  deflroys  friendfhip ;  and  among 
the  great,  whoever  attempts  to  undeceive 
them  runs  the  hazard  of  their  difpleafure. 
Philip  of  Macedon,  whofe  virtues  rendered 
him  as  confpicuous  as  his  crown,  as  he  was 
going  on  an  expedition,  was  ilopt  by  an  old 
woman,  who  demanded  of  him  to  rehear 
a  caufe  in  which  die  had  been  injured :  Go 
woman,  faid  Jic,  I  am  ngt  at  Icifure:  If 
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you  are  not  at  leiiurc  to  do  juflicc,  replied 
fhe,  why  do  you  not  lay  afide  being  king? 
Philip  uponthis  Hopped,  examined  the  aiL-:r, 
and  redrefied  her  grievance,  A  Spaniih 
merchant  on  the  coaft  of  Africa  having  been 
plundered  by  oneofthc  late  Muley  iVtolock's 
alcades,  threatened  to  demand  juftice,  but 
was  obliged  to  take  refuge  among  the  woods. 
Some  months  after  Muley  patted  that  way 
with  his  court,  the  merchant  went  direftly 
to  the  road,  fcized  the  bridle  of  Muley 's 
horfe,  and  demanded  juftice  againft  the  al- 
cade  who  had  wronged  him.  Muley,  afto- 
nifned  at  his  boldnefs,  afked  him  if  he  knew 
who  he  was?  "  I  know,  faid  the  Spaniard, 
that  thou  art  an  emperor  of  Morocco,  and 
I  know  therefore  that  it  bccometh  dice  to  do 
me  right.  Muley  called  for  the  Alcade,  and 
finding  him  guilty,  commanded  him  iriflantly 
to  be  beheaded,  ordering  the  merchant  to  re- 
ceive a  triple  recompencc  out  of  his  effecls; 
and  as  lie  was  withdrawing,  the  prince  re- 
proached 
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preached  the  meannefs  of  his  courtiers,  by 
faying  to  them,  Behold  a  Man. 

True  greatnefs  is  never  fo  amiably  dif- 
played,  as  when  it  reprefles  the  arrows  of 
adverfity  or  adrmnifters  juitice  to  the  diiisef- 
fed. 

"  Your  ftories  are  very  entertaining, 
my  dear  governefs,  and  you  are  very  good 
to  relate  them,"  faid  Mifs  Sawbridge  ;  but 
I  have  fometimes  heard  fuch  pretty  ftories 
of  boys  and  girls,  birds  and  beafts,  —  Ah 
madam  !  I  with  you  could  favour  us  with 
one  of  them. 

"  I  know  not,"  anfwered  Mrs  Corbett, 
"  whether  I  can  exactly  fuit  you,  but  as  you 
are  a  very  good  girl,  1  will  relate  one  con- 
cerning three  little  fifties." 
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THREE  LITTLE  FISHES. 

A  TALE* 


the  fide  of  a  hill,  ran  a  clear  river 
in  which  lived  three  filver  trouts,  the 
prettieft  little  fifties  that  ever  were  feen. 
Now  God  took  a  great  liking  to  thefe 
filver  trouts,  and  let  them  want  for  nothing 
that  fuch  little  fifties  could  have  occafion 
for.  But  two  of  them  grew  fad  and  dif- 
contented  ;  the  one  wifhed  for  this  thing, 
and  the  other  for  that,  and  neither  of  them 
could  take  pleafure  in  any  thing  becaufe 
they  were  always  wanting  fomething  they 

had 
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had  not.  You  will  allow  this  was  very 
naughty  in  thofe  two  trouts,  for  God  had 
been  exceedingly  kind ;  they  had  every 
thing  fit  for  them,  and  were  never  de- 
'barred  what  appeared  for  their  good ;  but 
inftead  of  thanking  him  for  all  his  care 
and  kindnefs,  they  blamed  him  in  their 
own  minds  for  refilling  them  any  thing 
their  filly  fancies  were  fet  upon  ;  in  ihort, 
there  was  no  end  of  their  wifhing,  and 
longing,  in  their  hearts,  for  what  they  had 
not ;  this  at  laft  fo  provoked  tha  Almighty, 
that  he  was  r-efolved  to  punifli  them  by 
granting  their  defires,  and  make  the  folly 
of  thofe  two  little  flubborn  trou-ts,  an  ex- 
ample  to  all  the  ibolifh  filh  in  the  worli. 

For  this  purpofe  he  called  out  to  the 
three  filver  trouts,  and  told  them  they  mould 
have  whatever  they  wiflied  for. 

The  eldcft  of  thefe  trouts  was  very  proud 

and  wanted  to   be  fet  up  above  all    other 

little  fifties.     "  May  it  pleafe  your  Great- 
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nefs,"  faid  he,  •*  I  muft  be  free  to  tell  you, 
I  do  not  at  all  like  the  way  in  which  you  have 
placed  me.     Here  you  have  fixed  me  in  a 
poor  narrow  and   troublefome  river,  where 
I  am    ftraitened  on   the  right  fide,  and  on 
the  left,  and  can  neither  get  down  into  the 
ground,  nor  up    into  the  air,  nor  do  any 
one  thing  I  have  a  mind  to.     I  am   not  fo 
blind  but  I  can  fee  how  kind  and  bountiful 
you  can  be  to  others.     Your  favourite  little 
birds  can  fly  this  way,  and  that,  or  mount 
up  to   the  very  heavens,  and  do  whatever 
they  pleafe,  becaufe  you  have  given  them 
wings.     Give  m-e  fuch  wings  as  you   have 
given  them." 

His  wim  was  granted  ;  he  felt  the  wings 
growing  from  cither  fide,  and  in  a  minute 
he  fpread  them  abroad  and  rofe  out  of  the 
water  :  At  firil  he  found  a  wonderful  plea- 
hire  in  being  able  to  fly  ;  he  mounted  into 
the  air  above  the  clouds,  and  looked  clown 
with  fcorn  on  all  the  fifties  in  the  world. 

He 
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He  now  rcfolved  to  travel  far  and  wide  ; 
he  flew  over  rivers,  and  meadows,  woods 
and  mountains,  till  growing  faint  with 
hunger  and  third,  his  wings  began  to  fail 
him  and  he  thought  it  beft  to  come  down 
to  get  fome  refreihment. 

The  little  fool  did  not  confidcr  that  he 
was  now  in  a  ftrange  country,  and  many 
a  mile  from  the  fweet  river  where  he  was 
born  and  bred ;  when  he  came  down  he 
happened  to  light  among  dry  fands  and 
rocks,  where  there  was  not  a  bit  to  eat 
nor  a  drop  to  drink  :  he  lay  faint  and  tired, 
unable  to  rife,  gafping,  fluttering,  and 
beating  himfelf  againft  the  ftones,  till  at 
length  he  died  in  great  pain  and  mifery. 

The  fecond  filver  trout,  though  he  was 
not  fo  high  minded  as  the  firfr,  yet  did  not 
want  for  conceit  enough,  and  was  a  narrow 
hearted  and  felfifli  little  filh,  who  provided 
he  himfelf  was  fafe,  did  not  care  what  be- 
came  of  all  other  fiflies. 
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"  May  it  pleafe  your  Honour,"  faid.he, 
41   /  don't  wiih,   not  I,  for  wings  to  fly  out 
of  the    water    and  to   ramble   into  ttrange 
places    where   I   do   not  know    what    may 
become  of  me :  I  lived  contented  and  happy 
enough  till  the  other  day,  when,  as  I  got 
under  a    cool  bank  from  the  heat  ot  the 
fun,  I  faw  a  great  rope  coining  down  into 
the  wjier,  and   it  fattened    itielf   I    don't 
know  how  about   the  gills  of  a  little  fiflv 
that    was  balking  befide  me,    and  he  was 
lifted  out  of  the  water  ftruggling  and  work- 
ing  in  great  pain,    till    he   was  carried   J 
know  net  where,  quite   out  of   my  light. 
I  thought  in  my  own  mind  that  this  evil 
fometime  or  other  might  happen  to  myfelf, 
my  heart   trembled  within  me,  and  1  have 
been  very  fad  and  difcontented  ever  fmce. 
What    1  defire  of  you  is,  that    you    will 
tell   me  the   meaning   of  this,   and   of  all 
.the  other  dangers  to  which  you  have  fub- 
je61ed  us  poor  little    mortal    fuhes ;    tor 

then 
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then  I  (hall  have  fenfe  enough  to  take  care 
of  my  own  fafety,  and  I  am  very  well  able 
to  provide  for  my  own  living." 

Immediately  his  underftanding  was  en* 
lightened:  he  knew  the  nature  and  mean- 
ing of  fnares,  nets,  hooks,  lines,  and  of 
all  the  dangers  to  which  fuch  little  trouts 
could  be  liable. 

At  firft  he  greatly  rejoiced  in  this  know- 
ledge, and  faid  to  himfelf,  Now  furely 
I  (hail  be  the  happieft  of  all  fifties;  for, 
as  I  undcrltand  and  am  forewarned  of  every 
mifchiet  that  can  come  near  me,  I'm  fure 
I  love  myfelf  too  well,  not  to  keep  out 
of  harms  way. 

From  this  time  forward  he  took  care  not 
to  go  into  any  deep  holes,  for  fear  that  a 
pike  or  fome  other  huge  fifti  might  be 
there,  who  would  make  nothing  of  fwai low- 
ing him  at  one  gulp.  He  alfo  kept  away 
from  the  (hallow  places,  efpecially  in  hot 
weather,  leail  the  fan  ihould  dry  them  up 

and 
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and  not  leave  him  water  enough  to  fwim 
in.  When  he  faw  the  fhadow  of  a  cloud 
coming  and  moving  upon  the  river ;  "  here 
are  the  filhermen,"  laid  he,  "  with  their 
nets,"  and  immediately  got  on  one  fide, 
and  fkulked  under  the  banks,  where  he 
kept  trembling  till  the  cloud  was  paft. 
Again  when  he  faw  a  fly  flamming  on  the 
water,  or  a  worm  coming  down  the  ftream, 
he  did  not  dare  to  bite,  however  hungry 
he  might  be  :  "  no  no,"  faid  he,  "  my 
honefl  friends  I  am  not  fuch  a  fool  as  that 
comes  to ;  go  your  way  and  tempt  them 
who  know  no  better,  who  are  not  aware 
that  you  may  ferve  as  baits  to  fome 
treacherous  hook  that  lies  hid  for  the 
defiru&ion  of  thofe  ignorant  and  filly 
trouts  that  are  not  on  their  guard." 

Thus  did  this  over  careful  trout  keep 
himfelf  in  continual  frights  and  alarms ; 
and  could  neither  eat,  drink,  nor  fleep 
in  peace,  leafl  fome  mifchief  ihould  be  at 

hand. 
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hand.  He  daily  grew  poorer;  for  be  pined 
away  with  hanger,  and  fighed  himfelf  to 
fkin  and  boric,  till  wafted  almoft  to  nothing 
with  care  dnd  melancholy,  ne  at  lift  died, 
(for  fear  of  dying)  the  moft  miferable  of 
deaths. 

When  the  youngeft  filver  trout'- was 
afked  what  he  wifhed  for,  "  Alas,''  faid 
this  little  trout,  "  you  know  I  am  but  a 
Very  foolifh  and  good  for  nothing  fifli/ 1 
don't  know  what  1$  good  or  bad  for  me, 
and  I  wander  how  I  came  to  be  worth 
bringing  into  the  world.  But  if  I  tnuft 
wifh  for  Something,  it  is  that  you  would 
do  with  me  what  you  think  bell :  f  fhali  be 
pleafed  to  live  or"  die  even  juft  as  you 
would  have  me." 

As  foon  as  this  little  filver  trout  had 
made  this  prayer  in  his  good  and  humble 
heart,  God  took  great  care  of  him  becaufe 
he  trufted  himfelf  wholly  to  his  love 
and  plcjtfure,  and  was  always  with  him : 

he 
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he  put  contentment  into  his  mind  and  joy 
into  his  heart;  this  little  trout  flept 
always  in  peace,  and  awaked  in  gladnefs ; 
whether  he  was  full,  or  hungry,  or 
whatever  happened  to  him,  he  was  flill 
pleafed  and  thankful,  and  was  the  happiefi 
of  all  fifties  that  ever  -fwam  in  any 
water.  ; 

"  That  is  indeed  a  pretty  ftory,  Madam. 
I  will  endeavour  to  be  like  the  good  little 
trout,  fatisfied  with  what  God  pleafes, 
and  then  perhaps  he  will  love  me  as 
well." 

"  Never  doubt  it  my  dear,"  replied 
Mrs.  Corbett,  "but  as  we  have  an  hour 
more,  I  will  read  you  an  Indian  ftory, 
called  the  School  of  Adverfity." 


THE 
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THE 

SCHOOL  OF  ADVERSITY, 
4N  INDIAN  STORY. 


K.ALAHAD,  a  monarch  of  Indoftan, 
reigned  glorioufly  over  a  happy  people, 
and  feemed  to  want  nothing  to  render  his 
felicity  complete,  but  a  fon  to  fway  his 
fceptre,  and  perpetuate  his  virtues.  To 
obtain  this  happinefs  was  therefore  his 
conilant  wifli,  and  for  which  he  inceflantly 
offered  up  his  prayers  to  the  Deity :  but  for 
fome  years  the  fon  fo  earneftly  requefted  was 
denied.  At  laft,  as  he  was  one  day  enjoying 
the  coolnefs  of  the  air  in  an  arbour,  ereft- 
ed  in  a  *hick  grove  gf  citron  trees,  he  fell 

into 
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into  a  {lumber,  and  thought  he  was  water- 
ing a  vaft  cedar,  from  whofe  root  there  if- 
fued  a  large  flame,  which  devoured  all  the 
trees  of  the  adjacent  foreft. 

A  dream  £o  uncommon  frlkd  his  mind 
with  various  conjectures,  and  rendered 
him  very  fojicitous  of  knowing  what  it 
portended.  Accordingly,  he  fent  for  Chi- 
mas,  his  prime  minifler,  and  the  mofl 
learned  of  all  the  fages  of  Indoilan,  to  ex- 
plain this  vifion.  Chimas  liflened  with 
profound  attention  to  his-  mafli-r,  and, 
when  he  ha<J  finifhed  the  relation,  told  him 
lie  would  ftio/tly  have  a  Con;  but  declined 
the  interpretation  of  the  other  particulars 
until  the  next  day,  when  all  the  fages  of 
the  kingdom  were  fummoiLcd  to  attend  afc 
the  king's  palace. 

They  did  not  fail  to  obey  the  commands 
of  their  monarch;  and  in  the  midft  of  this 
afTembly,  Chimas  confirmed  the  approach- 
ing birth  of  a  prince  ;  but  refufed  to  ex- 

plain 
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plain  the  meaning  of  the  flame  which  if- 
iued  from  the  root  of  the  tree,  unlefs  the 
king  would  promife  not  to  be  angry  at 
what  he  was  going  to  reveal.  His  Majef- 
ty  readily  gave  his  royal  word  not  to  re- 
lent any  thing  thai  might  fall  from  him  in 
explaining  this  myfterious  particular. 

Chimas  having  thus  obtained  the  royal 
promife,  addre/Tcd  himfelf  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  to  his  matter  :  "  Thy  reign, 
O  powerful  monarch  of  Indoilan !  hath 
been  blcflcd  with  every  thing  thou  couldeil 
alk,  or  thy  imagination  conceive,  except 
in  having  a  fon  to  fway  thy  fceptrc,  and 
govern  the  people  of  thy  extenfive  domini- 
ons. Now  heaven  is  going  to  add  this 
.gift  to  all  the  former,  and  to  convince  thee, 
that  the  prayers  of  the  virtuous  are  never 
offered  in  vain.  But  liilen  with  attention 
to  what  I  am  now  going  to  reveal.  This 
fon,  who  will  abound  in  knowledge,  and 
whole  wUdoui  will  referable  the  flame 

thai 
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that  at  once  enlightens  and  cherifhes,  will 
prove  the  fcourge  of  his  fubjefts,  exercife 
every  kind  of  cruelty,  and  even  mafTacre 
all  tlie  learned  men  of  the  kingdom;  fo  in- 
capable are  mortals  of  knowing  what  wilj 
prove  really  advantageous  to  them,  and  of 
forming  wifhes  to  augment  their  happinefs, 
unlefs  afTifted  with  wifdom  from  on  high. 
But  his  tyranny  will  not  always  continue  ; 
adverfity,  which  often  teacheth  mortals 
their  errors,  and  turns  their  feet  from  the 
paths  of  vice  to  thofe  of  virtue,  will  force  him 
to  reflect  on  his  actions,  convince  him  of 
their  enormity,  and  caufe  a  total  change 
in  his  conduct.  Happinefs  will  again  fmilc 
in  every  habitation,  and  fpread  her  wings 
over  the  defolated  banks  of  the  Ganges. 
The  mouths  that  uttered  the  moil  dreadful 
imprecations  on  the  head  of  their  mo- 
narch, mail  be  filled  with  blefTmgs,  and 
the  lifping  tongues  of  infants  mall  be  em- 

ployed 
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ployed  in  wifhjng  him  every  ki«d  of  proi- 
pcrity.   ; 

Such  are  the  decrees  of  Providence ; 
and  furely  he  beft  knows  what  is  moil  pro- 
per  for  the  children  of  men.  Therefore, 
O  mighty  Halahad,  who  now  fillefl  the 
throne  of  Indoftan  ;  and  at  whofe  footflool 
the  kings  of  the  Eaft  pay  obedience,  let 
not  forrow  fill  thy  royal  bread ;  themiferies 
of  thy  kingdom  will  not  long  continue  : 
that  Being  who  formed  the  univerfc,  who 
caufeth  the  fun  to  rife,  and  the  refrefliing 
fhowers  of  rain  to  fall  on  the  thirfty  land, 
will  protect  thy  people,  and  teach  the  fons 
of  men  that  thofe  who  honour  virtue  are 
liis  peculiar  care.  Mifery  and  diftrefs 
may  indeed,  for  a  mort  time,  furround  their " 
habitations,  but  will  foon  be  fucceeded  by 
joy  and  gladnefs.  They  will  vanifh  at  the 
return  of  the  prince  to  the  paths  of  virtue, 
like  darknefs  at  the  appearance  of  the 
morning," 

"The 
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The  king,  at  hearing  this  interpretation 
of  his  dream,  was  filled  with  indignation, 
and  told  Chinias,  that  ii  he  had  not  given 
ills  royal  word,  that  nothing  fhoul-d  excite 
hi*  rage,  he  would  puniih  him  with  tile  ut- 
nioft  ieverity.  So  unexpected  an  anfwcr, 
induced  the  fage  to  relate  the  following 
fable. 

"  A  cat,  pinched  by  hunger,  left  -the 
ho ufe  where  (he  had  long  continued,  ia 
fearch  of  fuflenance.  After  a  tedious 
journey,  during  which  a  heavy  (how, 
rain  had  fallen,  {he  difcovered  a  rat,  lodged 
in  an  adjacent  rock.  She  approached  him 
with  the  greater!  figns  of  fubmiiTion,  and 
begged  him  lo  pity  her  diftrefs.  She  de- 
fchbed  in  the  mo  ft  pathetic  terms,  and  af- 
fecting tone  of  voice,  the  deplorable  con- 
dition to  which  me  was  reduced,  and  af- 
fared  him,  that  notwithftanaing  the  nature1 
antipathy  that  exiiled  between  them. 
life  mould  be  in  no  daner.  1  the 
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rat  replied,  that  he  could  not  place  any  con- 
fidence in  her  fair  fpeeches ;  and  that  he 
was  fearful,  if  he  relied  on  her  protefla- 
tions,  of  falling  a  viclimto  her  hunger,  add- 
ing, that  he  knew  how  imprudent  it  would 
be,  to  commit  the  meep  to  the  care  of  the 
wolf,  or  bring  dry  wood  too  near  a  large 
fire.  The  cat  redoubled  her  entreaties, 
and  made  ufe  of  every  argument  to  remove 
his  fear$  :  (he  told  him,  that ,  if  he  was  d£- 
firous  of  difarmingan  enemy,  the  beft  me- 
thod was  to  embrace  every  opportunity  of 
obliging  him,  and  that  a  good  action  never 
tailed  of  receiving  its  jufl  reward.  The  rat 
anfwered,  that  he  (hould,  if  he  gave  credit 
to  her  afTcverations,  refemble  a  man,  who 
thrufts  his  hand  into  the  mouth  of  a  viper. 
But  the  hypocritical  cat  continuing  to  re- 
peat her  vows  of  integrity,  and  reluming 
the  plea  of  hofpitality,  the  rat  relented. 
Let  me,  {aid  he  to  himfelf,  preferve  this 
poor  wretch  from  deliruclion ;  let  me  do 

good, 
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good,  even  to  an  enemy,  though  I  lofe  my 
life  by  performing  it :  the  Deity  will  furely 
protect  him  who  endeavours  to  imitate  his 
benevolence.  Accordingly,  he  granted  the 
eat  admittance  ;  but  no  fooner  had  this  per* 
fidious  creature  recovered  her  ftrength, 
than  Qie  flew  upon  her  hoft,  with  an  intent 
to  deftroy  him.  Is  this,  exclaimed  the  rat, 
the  manner  in  which  you  ratify  your  oaths  ? 
is  it  thus  you  requite  your  benefaclor,  who 
commiferated  your  diflrefs,  and  faved  you 
from  deflruclion?  His  exclamations,  how. 
ever,  were  difregarded,  and  he  was  almoft 
expiring,  when  fome  hounds  having  efpied 
the  cat,  miftook  her  fora  fox,  fell  upon  her, 
tore  her  to  pieces,  and  delivered  the  hof- 
pitable  rat, 

"  Thus,  added  Chimas,  it  fares  with 
thofe  who  violate  their  oaths.  Juftice  from 
on  high  will  overtake  them  ;  and  when  they 
$bink  thcmfelvesfecure  from  every  danger, 

the 
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the  fatal  blow  will  be  given,  and  from  which 
>t  is  impoffible  for  any  mortal  to  efcape.7' 

Soon  atter,  Kalahari's  confort  proved 
-with  child,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the 
term  was  delivered  of  a  prince.  The 
•whole  care  of  the  Indian  monarch  now  was 
to  form,  by  the  afliilance  of  Chimes,  a  plan 
oi  education,  for  his  fon.  And  during  his 
ijifancy,  he  built  a  palace  for  him,  confift- 
ing  of  three  hundred  and  fixty  apartments, 
jele£led  three  of  the  moil  learned  men  of 
his  kingdom,  and,  when  the  prince  was 
twelve  years  old,  placed  him  with  his  tu- 
tors in  this  fplendid  itrufture.  The  fages 
Lad  drift  orders,  not  to  fhew  their  royal  pu- 
pil too  much  indulgence,  nor  negleft  any 
thing  tha.t  might  tend  to  his  inftru£tion. 
Over  the  door  of  each  apartment  was  wriu 
ten  the  name  of  the  fciencehe  was  there  to 
learn,  and  it  was  tiurnifhed  with  every  thing 
that  had  a  tendency  to  facilitate  the  ftudy 
of  the  particular  branch  of  literature  ta 
which  it  w^s  appointed, 
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Nor  was  the  care  of  his  royal  father  be* 
flowed  in  vain;  he  improver!  furprifingly 
in  knowledge,  and  his  application  to  ftudy 
was  unbounded.  He  was  conducted  once 
every  week  to  the  palace  of  his  father, 
where  the  royal  pupil  was  examined  in  the 
different  branches  of  fcience  he  had  ftudied; 
and  every  examination  gave  the  whole 
court  frefti  caufe  for  wonder  and  aftoniih- 
ment.  In  (hort,  he  foon  equalled  his  tu- 
tors in  wifdom,  and  his  name  was  famous 
in  ever)'  part  of  the  Indies.  But  this  did  not 
fatisTy  his  royal  father;  he  was  defirous  that 
Ins  fon  fhould  he  publicly  examined  by  Chi- 
mas  himfelf;  and  accordingly  fummoned 
all  the  vizirs  and  learned  men  in  his  em- 
pire, to  attend  at  the  palace  on  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  this  augufl  examination. 

Chimas,  in  order  to  difplay  the  great  ta- 
lents of  the  prince  to  advantage,  in  this 
grand  and  folcmn  acr,  employed  all  that 
his  great  learning  and  profound  wifdora 

could 
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could  fagged  He  propofed  an  infinite 
j-er  oi  qucflions  in  philofophy,  mora- 
and  politics ;  and  the  prince  anfwcred 
them  with  a  fupcriority  above  all  the  fages 
crftheEtrft.  Among  other  things,  Chimas 
aiked  him  whether  the  foul  underwent  any 
punifhment,  or  whether  it  deferved  any 
ix-ward ;  becaufe,  in  this  habitation  of  clay 
\re  difcover  only  a  violent  propenfity  to 
evil  ?  The  prince,  as  an-  anfwer  to  this 
queftion,  propofed  the  following  fable. 

"  Two  men,  the  one  blind,  and  the 
other  lame,  were  placed  in  a  garden  to  take 
care  of  it,  and  at  the  fame  time  flrictly 
charged  not  to  touch  any  of  the  fruit.  But 
as  foon  a5  the  rays  oi  the  fun  had  ripened 
n,  the  cripple  was  very  defirous  of  tail- 
ing what  he  was  commanded  not  to  touch. 
An  unfurmountable  difficulty,  however, 
prevented  him  from  indulging  his  appetite  ; 
i'iij  lofs  of  his  limbs  rendered  it  inipofTiblp 
fur  him  to  climb  the  trees,  or  gather  any 

of 
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of  the  fruit ;  he  therefore  had  recourfe  to 
the  blind  man  for  am" (lance.  The  latter  was 
furprifed  at  the  propofal,  and  reprefented 
to  him,  that  he  could  not  conceive  how  he 
could  afliflhim  in  fuch  anenterprize,  as  he 
was  deprived  of  fight  ;  adding,  that  as  they 
were  both  placed  in  the  garden  to  preferve 
the  fruit,  they  would,  by  plucking  what 
they  were  ordered  to  fecure,  fhamefully 
difobey  their  mafter,  and  confequentty  could 
expect  nothing  lefs  than  the  feVerjeft  punifti- 
ment.  The  lame  man  ufed  feveral  argu- 
ments to  remove  the  fcruples  of  his  com- 
panion, and  at  lafl  fucceeded  :  when  the 
blind  man  took  him  on  his  Ihoulders  and 
carried  him  from  tree  to  tree,  while  the 
cripple  plucked  the  fruit.  They  had  hardly 
Satisfied  their  appetites,  when  the  mafter 
came  to  take  a  view  of  his  garden,  and 
feeing  the  havock  made  in  the  fruit,  was 
highly  enraged.  The  two  criminals  would 
fain  have  excu fed  themfelves ;  the  one  al- 

ledging, 
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ledging,  that  for  want  of  limbs  it  was  im- 
pollible  for  him  to  climb  the  trees,  and  the 
other,  that,  being  denied  the  benefit  of 
fight,  it  was  abfurd  to  think  he  had  gathered 
the  fruit.  But  the  mafter  was  not  to  be  fo 
eafily  deceived  ;  he  foon  gave  them  to 
underftand  that  he  was  no  Granger  to  their 
ftratagem,  and  the  excufe  they  had  formed 
to  elude  his  enquiries.  In  mort,  the  facV 
appeared  fo  evident,  that  they  could  not 
deny  it,  and  were  both  driven  from  the 
garden. 

"  The  blind  man,  continued  the  prince, 
is  the  body,  which  fees  nothing  but  through 
the  intcrpofition  of  the  foul,  which,  like 
the  lame  man,  cannot  move  without  the 
allillance  of  the  other.  The  garden  is  the 
world,  which  all  men  are  more  or  lefs.anxi- 
QIIS  of  enjoying.  The  mafter  of  the  garden 
is  the  conference,  an  impartial  judge,  pla- 
ced by  the  deity  in  the  human  breaft>  and 
which  continually  animates  us  to  purfue  the 

paths 
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paths  of  virtue.  The  agreement  made  be- 
tween  the  blind  man  and  the  cripple  implies, 
that  the  body  and  foul  concur  together,  to 
do  good  or  evil,  and  confequently  that  they 
ought  to  ihare  equally  in  the  rewards,  or 
punimments." 

Another  queftion  afked  by  Chimas  was, 
Why  the  grea:eft  men  are  fometimes  guilty 
of  the  greateft  exceffes  ?  To  which  the 
prince  anfwered  by  the  following  apologue. 

"  A  black  eagle,  foaring  far  above  the 
clouds,  thought  himielf  fafe  from  every 
danger.  But  a  fowler  who  had  at  a  di fiance 
feen  him  afccnd,  took  him  for  a  kite,  and 
fattened  a  piece  of  fiefli  in  his  nets.  The 
eagle,  whofe  great  height  prevented  him  from 
difcerning  the  fnare,  when  he  faw  the 
prey,  refolved  to  poflefs  it.  Accordingly, 
he  darted  from  his  height,  like  an  arrow  from 
an  Indian  bow ;  feized  on  the  prey,  but 
was  taken  in  the  fnare  of  the  fowler,  who 
was  furprifed  to  find  an  eagle  in  a  net  he  ha4 
only  for  fmall  birds."  The 
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The  prince  having  anfwercd  every  quef- 
tion  that  had  been  propofed  to  him,  was 
defirotis  of  propofing  feme  himfelt ;  and 
accordingly  addrefled  feveral  to  the  faga- 
cious  Chimas.  But  all  his  queftions,-  like 
his  anfwers,  tended  to  prove,  that  his  ge- 
nius, his  wifdom,  and  underftanding,  were 
equally  admirable.  Nor  were  his  queftions 
low  and  puerile :  on  the  contrary  they  re- 
lated  to  the  lublimeii  fubjecls ;  the  creation 
of  the  world  and  of  matter ;  the  origin  of 
moral  evil  ;  the  fource  of  the  paflions ;  the 
operations  of  the  deity  on  the  human  foul* 
and  the  depravity  ot  nature,  were  the  to- 
pics debated. 

The  cxercife  being  ended,  the  king  named 
his  ion  for  his  fucceflbr  ;  and  when  he' was 
.eighteen  years  of  age,  Kalahari,  who  found 
him felf  drawing  near  his  end,  refigned  to 
him  his  crown,  and  caufed  him  to  be  pub- 
lickly  acknowledged  heir  of  all  his  domi^ 
•nions.  Nor  did  he  forget  to  give  him,  \viih 
D  hi* 
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his  dying  breath,  the   moft  wholefome    ad- 
vice. 

"  My  Ton,"  faid  he,  «'  the  angel  of  death 
is  now  approaching,  and  in  a  few  moments 
a  brcathlefs  carcafe  will  be  all  that  remains 
of  the  once  powerful  Kalahad.  Remember, 
therefore,  my  fon,  that  thou  muft  now  go- 
vern t  his  mighty  empire  alone.  Chimas, 
whole  wifdom,  experience,  and  integrity, 
I  have  long  known,  will  give  thee  the  wi- 
feft  counfel.  Liilcn,  my  fon,  to  his  ad- 
vice ;  he  will  dircft  thy  fteps,  and  never 
fufFer  thee  to  wander  from  the  paths  of  vir- 
tue. Remember,  O  youthful  monarch  of 
Indoilan,  that  thy  example  will  influence 
multitudes  of  people,  it  will  conftitute, 
either  their  happinefs,  or  mifery.  If  thou 
art  careful  to  direcl  thy  paths  by  the  pre- 
cepts of  re  a  fon,  and  to  li/len  to  the  dictates 
of  conference  ;  if  thou  art  indefatigable  in 
jpunifhing  oppreflbrs,  andthofe  who  wallow 
in  wickcdnefs,  and  carclul  to  encourage 

virtue 
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virtue  and  merit  wherever  it  be  found ;  then 
mall  happinefs  dwell  in  thy  palace,  trea- 
chery (hall  be  banimed  from  the  empire  of 
Indoftan,  and  rebellion  fcek  refuge  in  the 
dark  caverns  of  the  mountains.  The  tongue 
of  the  hoary  fage  mall  blefs  thee,  and  the 
fhepherdj  as  he  tends  his  flocks  in  the  paf- 
tures  of  the  Ganges,  rehearfe  the  glories  of 
thy  reign. 

Thus  (hall  thy  life  glide  on  ferenely  ;  and 
when  the  angel  of  death  receives   his  com- 
miffion  to   put  a  period  to  thy  exiftence, 
thou  fhalt  receive  the  fummons  with  tran- 
quility,  and  pafs,  without  fear,  the  gloomy 
valley  that  ieparates  time  from  eternity  :  for 
remember,  my  fon,  this  life  is  nothing  more 
than   a  fhoit  portion  of  duration,  a  prelude 
to  another  that  will  never  have  an  end  ;  it 
is  a  ftateof  trial,  andaperiod  of  probations  ; 
and  as  we  fpend  it  either  in  the  fervice  of 
virtue  or  vice,  our  ftate  in  the  regions  of 
itemity  will  be  happy  or  miferable.     If aye,.*, 
D  2 
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well,  my  fon,  I  am  arrived  at  the  brink  of 
the  precipice  that  divides  the  regions  of 
fpirits  from  thofe  inhabited  by  mortals; 
treafure  the  inftruftions  of  thy  dying  father 
in  thy  breaft  ;  praftife  them,  and  be  happy.** 
At  thefe  words  the  great  Kalahad  em- 
braced his  fon,  and  clofed  his  eyes  for  ever. 
A  torrent  of  tears  burft  from  the  eyes  of 
his  attendants,  and  the  whole  empire  ot 
Indoftan  was  filled  with  fighs  and  lamenta- 
tions for  the  lofs  of  a  prince,  who  might 
be  ji.iftly  ftiled  the  father  of  his  people. 

The  young  monarch  of  Indoflan  followed 
for  fome  time  the  footfteps  of  his  royal  fa- 
ther, whofe  virtues  feemed  again  to  be  re- 
vived  in  him.  But  his  paflionsfoon  awoke, 
and  the  dangerous  abufe  of  power,  fo  fatal 
to  the  monarchs  of  the  eaft,  completed  his 
irregularities.  He  collected  into  his  Se- 
raglio the  moft  celebrated  beauties  of  the 
eaft,  and  fpent  his  whole  time  in  their  com- 
pany. Juftice  was  no  longer  adminiftcrcd, 

and 
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and  virtue  was   banifhed  from  the   court  of 
Indoflan. 

So  amazing  a  change*  alarmed  the  whole 
kingdom.  The  vizirs  and  cadis  aflemblcd, 
and  prevailed  on  the  wife  Chimas  to  under- 
take  the  difficult  tafk  of  roufing  the  prince 
from  that  lethargy  in  which  he  lay,  and  drive 
the  monfter  vice,  with  all  her  hateful  train 
from  the  palace.  Chimas  well  knew  the 
danger  that  attended  fo  daring  an  experiment, 
but  his  love  for  his  country,  and  his  detef- 
tation  of  vice  though  drefled  in  the  robes  ot 
royalty,  prevailed  on  him  to  undertake  the 
tafk. 

Accordingly  the  next  morning,  as  foon 
as  the  early  meflcnger  of  the  day  had  with- 
drawn the  curtains  of  the  earl,  and  adorned 
die  blue  mountains  with  rays  of  gold,  Chi- 
mas repaired  to  the  palace,  and  after  great 
difficulties  obtained  admittance,  and  was 
introduced  to  the  young  monarch,  who 
trembled  at  the  fight  of  this  faithful' coun- 
D  3  fellor. 
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fellor.  Such  power  has  virtue  over  the 
mind  of  the  profligate,  even  when  feated  on 
an  eaftern  throne  !  Chimas  addrcfled  himfelf 
to  the  monarch  with  that  confident  freedom, 
for  which  he  was  always  remarkable,  but  took 
care  to  interfperfe  his  difcourfe  with  fables, 
the  only  veil  under  which  truth  could  find 
a  paflage  thro'  a  herd  of  fycophant  courtiers. 
He  painted  in  the  moll  glaring  colours  the 
diftrefles  of  the  people,  and  the  confufiou 
that  reigned  through  the  whole  empire  of 
Indoilan,  and  concluded  in  the  following 
manner. 

41  O  youthful  monarch,  liften  to  the  ad- 
vice  of  one  who  is  more  defirous  of  thy  hap- 
pirufs  than  his  own.  Leave  for  a  moment 
thefe  debilitating  fcenes  of  pleafure,  to  be- 
hold the  miferies  of  thy  people.  When  the 
great  Kalahad,  thy  father,  fwayed  the  fceptre 
of  this  extenfive  empire,  fatisfaclion  fmiled 
in  every  countenance,  and  the  fongs  of  rejoi- 
cing refounded  in  all  parts  of  his  dominions. 
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But  now  a  gloom  hath  covered  the  face  of 
thy  people,  and  nothing  is  heard  but  forrow 
and  lamentation.  The  lawlefs  Tons  ot  riot 
commit  every  diforder  with  impunity,  and 
vice  triumphs  in  all  parts  ot  the  empire. 
Remember  the  inftruftions  given  thee  by  thy 
father,  when  he  left  the  regions  of  mortality ; 
follow  his  precepts,  and  joy  and  happinefs 
mall  again  return,  and  thy  people  be  delivered 
from  every  diftrefs." 

The  King  promifed  Chimas  that  he  would 
no  longer  confine  himfelf  within  his  palace, 
but  applyhimfelf  to  the  offices  of  government, 
labour  to  reform  the  abufes  of  which  the 
people  complained,  and  the  next  day  admi- 
niflcr  juftice  in  pcrfon.  Thefe  refolutions 
fpread  a  general  joy;  but  it  proved  of  fhort 
duration.  His  bafe  counfellors,  on  the 
departure  of  Chimas  obliterated  the  good 
impreflions  his  advice  had  made  on  the  heart 
of  the  monarch;  fo  that  the  next  day,  when 
the  people  afTembled  before  the  palace,  they 
ion nd  it  flint  as  ufual.  •  D  Two 
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Two  days  after  Chimas  paid  a  fecond 
vifit  to  the  King,  and  complained  in  very 
{harp  terms,  of  his  breach  of  jpromife.  The 
King,  afhamed  of  his  weaknefs,  afluredhim, 
that  on  the  morrow  his  fubjefts  mould  have 
reafon  to  be  fatisfied.  Bat  as  foonas  Chimas 
was  jdepared,  his  favorites  again  deftroyed 
thofe  good  indentions.  Such  is  the  abufe  to 
which  all  human  affairs  are  liable  :  truth  and 
falfehood  ufe  the  fame  weapons  and  imperi- 
ous eloquence  is  a  two  edged  fword. 

The  people  again  affembled,  and  were 
again  djlappointed ;  which  fo  exafperated 
them,  that  they  took  up  arms  and  returned  to 
the  palace,  determined  to  force  the  gates  and 
let  it  on  fire.  The, King  and  his  wicked 
roimfellors  were  now  convinced  of  their  in- 
juflice;  but  knew  not.  how  to  divert  the 
ilorm  which  threatened  them  with  deflruCtion. 
In  this  extremity  a  dreadful  rcfolution  was 
ukcn,  to  cut  off  all  the  great  men  of  the 
kingdom,  flattering  themfelves  that  when  the 
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leaders  were  no  more,  the  rabble  might  be 
eafily  difperfed.  In  order  to  put  their  de- 
teilable  fcheme  in  execution :  the  prince  fent 
for  Chimas,  and  by  the  moft  magnificent 
promifes,  engaged  him  to  prevail  on  the 
people  to  lay  down  their  arms,  on  which  the 
King  would  immediately  adminifter  juftice 
according  to  the  ancient  laws  of  the  kingdom. 
Accordingly  Chimas  addrefled  himfclf  to  the 
people,  and  even  promifcd  them  that  they 
fhould  be  no  longer  deceived.  His  eloquence 
had  the  defired  effect;  the  people  difperfed, 
and  retired  to  their  refpeftive  habitations. 

This  dangerous  tumult  being  thus  happily 
appeafed,  Chimas,  at  the  head  of  the  vizirs, 
learned  men,  and  generals  of  the  army,  re- 
paired to  the  palace,  where  they  were  received 
with  all  Teeming  marks  of  refpecl,  and 
.fuccc (lively  introduced  into  the  palace;  but 
inJlead  of  receiving  the  thanks  their  conduct 
juitiy  merited,  they  were  all  maflacred,  by 
pet  Tons  prepared  to  execute  this  bloody  tra- 
gedy.- D  3  An 
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An  aft  ion  fo  full  of  horroi  infpired  the 
populace  with  a  rage  little  lefs  than  madnefs  ; 
they  aflembled  before  the  palace  inthemoft 
tumultuous  manner,  and  attempted  to  fojce 
the  gates,  but  as  this  was  not  to  be  done 
Suddenly,  the  King  found  means  to  efcape, 
thro'  a  fmall  door  in  the  garden.  Soon 
after  the  people  fet  fire  to  the  palace  gates, 
and  dragged  thofe  wicked  counccllors  who 
had  given  fuch  inhuman  advice  to  their  mo- 
narch, into  the  ftreet,  where  they  fuffered 
the  punifhment  due  to  their  crime?. 

Having  thus  far  vented  their  fury,  they 
plaped  the  fon  of  Chimas,  a  youth  about 
eighteen  years  of  age,  at  the  head  of  affairs  ; 
who  followed  the  fleps  of  his  father,  foon 
removed  the  evils  complained  of  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  made  the  wicked  feel  the  weighty 
hand  of  juflice. 

In  the  mean  time  the  young  monarcli 
wandered  among  the  mountains  of  Indoflanf 
where  he  fufiered  the  greatefl  hardfhips. 

Hii 
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His  food  was  wild  fruits  and  roots,  his 
drink  the  water  that  gufhed  from  the  rocks, 
his  bed  the  rugged  fur  face  of  the  earth,  and 
his  covering  theazure  canopy  ol  heaven.  Here 
expofed  to  all  the  inclemencies  of  the  wea- 
ther, he  bewailed  his  former  follies,  and 
implored  forgivenefs  from  his  maker.  One 
day  as  he  was  thus  employed,  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  celeftial  arch,  he  was  roufed 
from  his  contemplations  by  the  approach  of 
a  venerable  old  man,  who  feemed  to  totter 
under  the  weight  of  years. 

•'  My  Son,  cried  this  aged  mortal,  what 
eorroding  care  preys  on  thy  mind  ?  and  what 
terrible  misfortune  has  driven  thee  from  the 
habitations  of  men  to  feek  an  afylum  among 
the  brute  creation?  I  have  many  years  re- 
fided  in  thefe  fequeftered  parts  ;  but  never 
faw  in  them  a  man  before.  I  have  however 
found  more  folid  pieafure  here,  than  I  ever 
could  difcover  in  all  the  companies  of  mirth 
and.  fcftivity,  fo  common  among  the  gicldy 
D  6  race 
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race  of  mortals.  And  if  thou  wilt  attend  to 
my  inflru6lions,  I  will  teach  thee  tlie  path 
to  happinefs.  It  is  the  nature  oi  man  to 
confider  all  misfortunes  as  real  evils . 
but  this  is  a  dangerous  error.  They 
are  often  intended  by  that.  Being  who 
governs  the  univerfe,  as  gentle  corrections, 
to  remove  the  veil  which  pleafure  throws 
over  the  objefts  that  furround  us,  and  turn 
our  feet  from  the  paths  of  deftruclion  to 
thofe  that  lead  toliappinefs  and  joy.  For-* 
innate,  my  fon,  are  thofe  who  confider  mis- 
fortunes as  the  kind  rebukes  of  an-  indulgent 
parent :  happy  therefore  will  thy  condition  be 
if  they  prove  the  means  of  teaching  thee, 
how  fleeting  and  how  unfatisfaftory  arc  the 
joys  of  the  fons  of  men  ;  and  of  fixing  thy 
defires  on  thofe  that  are  referred  for  a  future 
Hate  of  exiftenee ;  then  (halt  thbu  pafs 
through  this  thirfly  defert  without  complain 
ing:  and,  at  the  end  of  thyjonrftey,  enter 
on  pleafures  that  fliali  never  hnve  an  end. 

Experience 
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Experience  hath  long  fmce  convinced  me 
that  labour  and  forroware  the  portion  of  the 
fons  of  men,  while  they  continue  inhabi- 
tants of  this  earthly  manfion.  And  when  the 
heats  of  youth  are  over,  and  calm  reflection 
aliumes  her  feat,  thou  wilt  be  fully  convinc- 
ed! of  this  great  youth,  and  repent  the  mo- 
ments thou  haft  fquandered  in  the  fervice  of 
vice." 

Thefe  words  pierced  like  an  arrow  the 
heart  of  the  exiled  monarch,  and  drew  a 
frefh  flood  of  tears  from  his  eyes.  He  again 
proftrated  himfelf  before  the  God  of  nature, 
and  with  a  voice  interrupted  with  fighs,  thus 
anfweredthe  hoary  hermit. 

O  thou  whom  age  and  experience  have 
taught  wifdom,  liften  O  thou,  to  my  tale, 
au'd  thou  will  foon  be  convinced,  that  I  have 
abundant  reafon  for  my  forrow,  and  that  my 
tear's  are  not  med  in  vain.  I  am  the  fon  of 
the  great  Kalahad,  and  was  lately  featcd  on 
the  throne  of  Indoftan.  My  fubjefts  'will- 
D  7  ingly 
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ingly  paid    me  obedience,  and   my  praife 
echoed  in  every  corner  of  the  empire*  But 
I  forfook  the  counfel  of"  the  wife   and   pru- 
dent and  liilened  to  the  advice  of  the  young 
and  foolifh  ;  indulged  my  felt  in  every  kind 
of  luxury  and  paid  no  regard  to  the  petitions 
of  my  people.     JufKce  was  no  longer  ad- 
miniflered,  nor  the  cries  of  the  injured  re- 
garded.    To  put  a  ftop  to  thefe  excelfes  the 
populace  affembled  in  a  tumultuous  manner 
before  the  palace,   but  inftead  of  redrefiing 
their  juft  complaints,     I  took  the  fatal   re- 
folution  of  putting  their  leaders  to  death; 
even  the  wife  Chimas,  who  loved  me  with 
the  affeclion  of  a  father,  fell  a  viclim  to  my 
rage.    But  alas !  this  horrid  tragedy  produced 
very  different  effecls ;  the  people,  mad  with 
fury  at  the  lofs  of  their  leaders,  aiFaulted  the 
palace,  but  before  they  could  force  a  pafTage 
I  efcaped  thro'  the  garden,  and  have  ever 
finee  wandered  in  thefe  pathlefs  wafl.es,  la- 
menting my  weaknefs,  and  imploring  for. 

givenefs 
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givgfhefs  from  the  god  of  nature.  But  how 
can  forrow  atone  for  my  wretched  con- 
duct, or  a  torrent  of  tears  wafh  out  the  ftain 
of  murder!" 

The  hermit  flood  for  fome  time  aftoniflied . 

9 

but  at  laft,  recovering  himfelf,  hecriedout, 
"  How  unfearchable  are  the  ways  of  pro- 
vidence !  and  how  various  are  the  methods 
ufed  by  the  Almighty  to  teach  wifdom  to  the 
fons  of  men  !  Thou,  O  monarch  of  Indoftan, 
hail  known  from  experience  the  poignant 
pangs  of  a  guilty  confcience;  and  adverfity 
has  taught  thee  this  facred  truth,  that  virtue 
only  is  productive  of  happinefs.  But  return, 
O  fon  of  Kalahad !  to  the  capital  of  thy  em- 
••pire ;  thy  fubje&s  will  receive  thee  with 
open  arms,  and  the  fon  of  Chimas,  who 
now  adminiftersjuflice,  will  replace  thee  on 
the  throne  of  thy  anceftors.  And  may  the 
fuiTerings  thou  hail  endured  in  thefe  barren 
waflcs  never  be  forgotten  ;  may  they  prove 
a  ccmfhnt  monitor  to  remind  thee  of  the 
D  8  follies 
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follies  of  thy  youth,  and  the  kind-nek  of 
heaven  in  pardoning  thy  frailties.  And 
remember,  my  fon,  that  thofe,  who  follow 
the  ways  of  vice,  will  at  laft  plunge  them- 
felves  into  the  gulph  of  deftruclion :  while 
the  paths  of  virtue  are  paths  of  pleafantnefs, 
and  lead  to  the  regions  of  eternal  repofe." 

The  Prince  followed  the  hermit's  advice, 
repaired  to  his  capital,  was  kindly  received 
by  the  fon  of  Chimas,  and  governed  his 
people  happily  for  many  years. 

"  Tis  a  charming  ftory  Madam,  faid  Mifs 
Seagoe,  but  nothing  pleafes  me  more,  than 
that  die  nafly  Cat  met  her  defert — How  I 
trembled  for  the  poor  Rat." 

"  The  ftory  is  fo  extremely  moral 
throughout,"  faid  Mifs  Sclwyn,  *'  that  it  is 
fufficiently  explanatory,  without  troubling 
our  good  Governefs  with  queftions," 
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FOURTH  EVENING, 
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,  the  befl  and  the  wifelt  Emperor 
that  ever  filled  the  throne,  after  having 
gained  three  fignal  vi&ories  over  the 
Tartars,  who  had  invaded  his  dominions, 
returned  to  Nankin  in  order  to  enjoy  the 
glory  of  his  conqueft.  After  he  had 
reftcd  for  fome  days,  the  people,  who 
are  naturally  fond  of  proceflions,  im- 
patiently expefteci  the  triumphal  entry, 
which  Emperors  upon  fuch  occafions 
P  9  were 
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wcre  accuftomcd  to  make.  Their  murmurs 
came  to  the  Emperor's  ears.  He  loved 
his  people  and  was  willing  to  do  all  in 
his  power  to  fatisty  their  jnil  defires,  He 
therefore  allured  them  that  he  intended 
upon  the  next  feaft  of  the  Lanterns,  to 
exhibit  one  of  the  mod  glorious  triumphs 
that  had  ever  been  Teen  in  China. 

The  people  were  in  raptures  at  his 
condefcenfion ;  and  on  the  appointed  day* 
ailemblcd  at  the  gates  of  the  palace  With 
the  moft  eager  expectations.  Here  theX 
waited  for  fome  time  without  feeing  any 
of'thofe  preparations  which  ufually  precede 
a  pageant.  The  lantern  with  ten  thoufand 
tapers,  was  not  yet  brought  forth ;  the 
fire  -works,  which  uiually  covered  the 
city  walls,  were  not  yet  lighted;  the 
people  once  more  began  to  murmur  at 
this  delay,  when  in  -the  midft  of  their 
impatience  the  palace  gates  flew  open 
and  the  Emperor  himfelf  appeared,  not  in 
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fplendor  or  magnificence,  bnt  in  an 
ordinary  habit,  followed  by  the  blind,  the 
maimed,  and  the  flrangers  of  the  city, 
all  in  new  clothes,  and  each  carrying  in 
his  hand  money  enough  to  fupply  his 
iieceflities  for  the  year.  The  people  were 
at  firft  amazed  ;  but  Toon  perceived  the 
wifdom  of  their  king,  who  taught  them, 
that  to  make  one  man  happy,  was  more 
truly  great,  than  having  ten  thoufand 
captives  groaningat  the  wheels  of  his  chariot. 
"  How  truly  generous  and  noble  was 
the  conduct  of  the  Emperor,"  faid  Mifs 
UHler  ;  "  how  I  envy  his  triumph  when 
furrounded  by  the  maimed,  the  blind,  and 
the  ftrangers.  But  ladies,  I  peg  pardon 
for  the  interruption,  it  is  yet  early  and  our 
good  Governefs  will  perhaps  favour  us 
with  another  flory.:> 
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A  TAL  E- 


IX  the  neighbourhood  of  Damafcus  lived 
a  gardener,  whofe  name  was  Abdullcander  : 
his  only  pofTeflion  was  a  fmall  garden,  and 
its  produce  his  only  fubfiftence  :  though 
it  barely  fupplied  him  with  the  necefTaries 
of  life,  yet  he  murmured  not:  thankful 
for  the  little  he  had,  the  much  he  wanted 
gave  him  no  regret.  He  prayed  fervently 
at  the  ftated  hours  prefcribed  by  the  prophet, 
repeated  his  Bifmiilah  duly,  and  carefully 
obferved  the  appointed  feafons  for  ab- 
utioa. 

One 
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One  day  a  dervis  flopped  at  the  door  of 
his  cottage,  and  begged  a  little  refremment  ; 
the  charitable  Abdullcander,  with  great 
chearfulnefs,  fet  before  him  fome  dried  figs,- 
and  a  jar  of  milk.  The  dervis,  after  his 
repaft,  infilled  on  Abdullcander's  accept- 
ance of  a  mark  of  his  gratitude,  and  throw- 
ing down  a  purfe  inftantly  difappeared. 

When  Abdullcander  opened  the  purfe 
he  found  in  it  ninety  nine  chequins  in  gold» 
the  fight  of  which  dazzled  and  confounded 
him.  He  now  began  to  have  an  idea^  ot 
the  value  of  money,  and  all  his  cafe  was  to 
make  the  ninety  nine  chequins  an  hundred. 
This  point  was  foon  gained  ;  but  his  defires 
encreafing  with  his  pofleffions,  he  conti- 
nued to  employ  his  flock, 'and  fucceeded 
beyond  his  hopes :  he  removed  into  the 
city,  enlarged  his  dealings,  and  by  induf- 
trior.s  perfeverance  acquired  an  immenfe 
eflate. 

But  the  defire  of  wealth  took  full  pof- 

feflion 
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feflion  of  his  heart,  he  grew  more  languid 
in  his  devotions,  and  more  carelefs  in  the 
obfervation  of  the  external  duties  of  his 
religion,  till  at  length  he  loft  the  fenfe  of 
divine  favour. 

Thus  after  many  years  affluence  and 
fplendor,  a  fevere  ficknefs  warned  him  of 
the  approach  of  the  angel  of  death.  Re- 
morfe  for  his  ingratitude  to  heaven,  now 
-deeply  touched  his  heart.  His  contrition 
was  lafling  and  fmcere.  He  looked  on  all 
his  gain  as  lofs,  and  all  his  poflefTions  as 
the  fnare  of  his  foul.  He  fent  for  a  cod- 
gee,  and  made  his  will,  in  which,  after 
providing  generoufly  for  his  relations,  he 
left  the  remainder  of  his  fortune  to  chari- 
table ufes  ;  and  inferted  a  claufe,  that  as 
foon  as  he  was  dead,  his  corpfe  fhould 
be  ignominioufly  dragged  on  a  hurdle, 
thrice  round  the  town,  preceded  by  the 
cryer,  who  fhould  proclaim  with  a  loud 
voice,  "  This  is  the  carcafe  of  the  ungrate- 
ful 
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ful  wretch,  who  in  adverfuy  remembered 
God,  but  in  his  profperity  iorgat  him." 

"  As  Abdullcander  encreafed  his 
wealth  by  irtduftry,"  faid  Mifs  Charlotte 
Selvvyn,  "I  fee  no  caufe  why  he  mould 
fo  deeply  refleft  on  himfelt'" 

"  Induftry  is  certainly  laudable,'* 
returned  Mrs.  Corbet,  "but.  that  virtue  is  of 
little  value  if  overbalanced  by  ingratitude  : 
it  is  certainly  the  excefs  of  that  vice,  to 
forget  from  whence  our  bleflTmgs  flow  ;  and 
fo  truly  fenfible  of  this  was  Abdullcander, 
that  he  thought  no  fubmidion  too  abjccl:  to 
exprefs  his  contrition,  I  will  now  relate 
you  a  fa&  from  real  hiftory  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  the  third." 


THE 
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SURRENDER  OF  CALAIS. 

AX  ENGLISH  STORY. 


EDWARD  Jie  Third,  after  the  battle  of 
Crefly,  laid  fiege  to  Calais.  He  had 
fortified  his  camp  in  fo  impregnable  a 
manner  that  all  the  efforts  of  France  proved 
ineffectual  to  raife  the  fiege,  or  throw 
fuccours  into  the  City.  "The  citizens 
however  under  the  conduct  of  Count 
Vienne  their  gallant  governor,  made  an 
admirable  defence.  Day  after  day  the 
Englifh  effected  many  a  breach,  which  they 
repeatedly  expe'fted  to  ftorm  by  morning  • 
but  when  morning  appeared,  they  wondered 

to 
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to  behold  new  ramparts  raifed,  nightly  ereftcd 
out  of  the  ruins,  which  the  day  had  made. 

France  had  now  put  the  fickle  into  her 
fecoml  harveft  fmce  Edward  with  his 
victorious  army  fat  down  before  the  town* 
The  eyes  of"  all  Europe  were  intent  on  trie 
iifue.  The  Englifli  made  their  approaches 
and  attacks  without  remiflion  ;  but  the 
citizens  were,  as  obflinate  in  repelling  ail 
their  efforts. 

At  length,  famine  did  more  for  Ed- 
ward than  arms.  After  the  citizens  had 
devoured  the  lean  carcaffes  of  their  ftarved 
cattle,  they  tore  up  old  foundations  and 
rubbifh  in  fearch  of  vermin.  They  fed  on 
boiled  leather  and  the  weeds  of  cxhaufted 
gardens,  aiid  a  morfel  of  damaged  corn 
was  accounted  matter  of  luxury. 

In  this  extremity  they  refolved  to  attempt 
the  enemy's  camp,  They  boldly  fallied 
forth  ;  the  Englifli  joined  battle,  and  after  a 
long  and' defperate  engagement,  count  Vi- 

enrie 
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enne  was  taken  prifoner,  and  the  citizens 
who  furvived  the  (laughter,  retired  within 
their  gates. 

On  the  captivity  of  the  governor,  the 
command  devolved  upon  Euftace  Saint 
Pierre,  the  mayor  of  the  town,  a  man  of 
mean  birth,  but  of  exalted  virtue. 

Euftace  now  found  himfelf  under  the 
neceflity  of  capitulatmg  and  offered  to  de- 
liver to  Edward,  the  city,  with  all  the  pof- 
iefiioiis  and  wealth  of  the  inhabitants,  pro- 
vided he  permitted  them  to  depart  with  life 
and  liberty.  r<J; 

As  Edward  had  long  fmce  expected  to 
afcend  the  throne  of  France,  he  was  cxaf- 
perated  to  the  laft  degree  againft  thefe  peo- 
ple, whofe  valour  had  defeated  his  warmed 
hopes ;  he  therefore  determined  to  take  an 
exemplary  revenge,  though  he  wilhed  to 
avoid  the  imputation  of  cruelty.  He  an. 
fwered,  by  Sir  Walter  Mauny,  "  that  they 
all  deferved  capital  punjfhment,  as  obftinate 

traitors 
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traitors  to  him,  their  true,  and  natural  fove- 
reign.  That  however,  in  his  wonted  cle- 
mency, he  confented  to  pardon  the  bulk  of 
the  plebeians,  provided  they  would  deliver' 
up  to  him  fix  of  their  principal  citizens, 
with  halters  about  their  necks,  as  viftims 
of  due  atonement  for  that  fpirit  of  rebel, 
lion  with  which  they  had  inflamed  the  vuU 
gar  herd. 

All  the  remains  of  this  defolate  city  were 
convened  in  the  great  fquare,  and,  like 
men  arraigned  at  a  tribunal  from  whence 
there  was  no  appeal,  expected  with  beaten 
hearts  the  fentence  of  their  conqueror.  *-i& 

When  Sir  Walter  had  declared  his  mef- 
fage,  confirmation  and  pale  difmay  was  im- 
prefled  on  every  face.  Each  looked  on 
death  as  his  own  inevitable  lot ;  for  how 
(hould  they  defired  to  be  faved  at  the  price 
propofed  ?  whom  had  they  to  deliver,  fave 
parents,  brothers,  kindred,  or  valiant  neigh- 
bours, who  had  fo  often  cxpofed  their  lives 

in 
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in  their  defence  ?  to  a  long  and  dead  filence, 
deep  fighs  and  groans  fuccecded ;  till 
Euflace  Saint  Pierre,  getting  up  to  a  little 
eminence,  thus  addreffed  die  affembly* 
"  My  friends,  we  are  brought  to  great 
ftraits  this  clay.  We  muil  either  iubmit  to 
die  terras  of  our  cruel  and  enfnaring  con- 
queror ;  or  yield  up  our  tender  infants,  our 
wives,  and  chafle  daughters,  to  the  bloody 
and  brutal  lufts  of  the  violating  foldiery* 

"  We  well  know  what  the  tyrant  in- 
tends, by  his  fpecious  offers  of  mercy.  I* 
will  not  fatiate  his  vengeance  to  make  us 
merely  miferable,  he  would  aifo  make  us  cri~* 
minal,  He  would  make  us  contemptible  ;  he 
will  grant  us  life  on  no  condition,  fave 
that  of  our  being  unworthy  of  it. 

*'  Look  about  you,  my  friends,  and  £:* 
your  eyes  on  the  perfons,  whom  you  wifh 
to  deliver  up  as  the  viftims  of  your  own 
fafety.  \Vhich  of  thefe  would  ye  appoint 
tQ  the  rack,  the  a\e.  or  the  halter  P  Is  there 

any 
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any  here  who  has  not  watched  for  you,  who 
has  not  fought  for  you,  who  has  not  bled. 
for  you  ?  who  through  the  length  of  this 
inveterate  fiege,  has  not  fuffered  fatigues 
and  miferies,  a  thoufand  times  worfe  than 
death,  that  you  and  yours  might  furvive  to- 
days of  peace  and  profperity?  Is  it  your 
prefervers  then  whom  you  would  deftine 
to  definition  ?  you  will  not,  you  cannot 
do  it.  Juftice,  honour,  and  humanity,  make 
fuch  a  treafon  impoflible. 

"  Where  then  is  our  refource  ?  is  there 
any  expedient  left  ?  a  gracious,  an  excel- 
lent, a  God-like  expedient!  Is  there  aay 
here  to  whom  virtue  is  dearer  than  life  ? 
let  him  offer  himfelf  an  oblation  for  the 
jfafety  of  his  people!  he  mall  not  fail  of  a 
blefled  approbation  from  that  power,  who 
offered  up  his  only  Son  for  the  falvationof 
mankind." 

He  fpoke — but  a  univerfal  filence  eri- 
fued.  Each  man  looked  around  for  the 

example 
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example  of  that  virtue  and  magnanimity  in 
others,  which  all  wifhed  to  approve  in 
rhemfelves  ,  though  they  wanted  the  refo- 
lution. 

At  length  Saint  Pierre  relumed — "  It  had 
been  bafe  in  me,  my  fellow-citizens,  to 
propofe  any  matter  of  damage  to  others, 
which  I  myfeif  had  not  been  willing  to  un- 
dergo in  my  own  perfon.  But  I  held  it  un- 
generous to  deprive  any  man  of  that  prefer- 
ence and  eftimation  which  might  attend  a 
firft  offer,  on  fo  fignal  an  occafion.  For  I 
doubt  not  but  there  are  many  here  as  ready, 
flay  more  zealous  of  this  martyrdom  than  I 
can  be,  however,  modefty  and  the  fear  of 
imputed  oftentation,  may  with-hold  them 
from  being  foremoft  in  exhibiting  their 
merits. 

"  Indeed  the  ftatton,  to  which  the  cap- 
tivity of  lord  Vienne  has  unhappily  raifed 
me,  imparts  a  right  to  be  the  firft  in  giving 
my  life  for  your  fakes.  I  give  it  freely— 
J  give  it  chearfully,  who  comes  next  ? 
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**  Your  fon  !"  exclaimed  a  youth,  not  yet 
come  to  maturity — "  Ah  !  my  child  !  cried 
Saint  Pierre,  I  am,  then,  twice  facrificed — 
But  no — I  have  rather  begotten  theea  fe- 
cond  time,— Thy  years  are  few,  but  full, 
my  fon  ;  the  viclim  of  virtue  has  reached 
the  utmoft  purpofe  and  goal  of  mortality. 
Who  next,  my  friends  ? — This  is  the  hour 
of  heroes. — Your  kinfman,  cried  John  de 
A  ire !  your  kinfman,  cried  James  Wiflant ! 
Your  kinfman,  cried  Peter  WiiTant! — Ah, 
exclaimed  Sir  Walter  Mauny,burfting  into 
tears  ;  why  was  I  not  a  citizen  of  Calais  ? 

The  fixth  vi&im  was  flill  wanting,  but 
was  quickly  fupplied  by  lot,  from  num.* 
bcrs  who  were  now  emulous  ot  fo  enno- 
bling an  example. 

The  keys  of  the  city  were  then  delivered 
to  Sir  Walter.  He  took  the  fix  prifoners 
into  his  cuftody.  He  ordered  the  gates  to  be 
opened,  and  gave  charge  to  his  attendants 
IP  conduct  the  remaining  citizens,  with 

their 
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taMiilics  through  the  camp  of  the  En- 
giilh. 

Before  they  departed,  however,  they  de- 
fired  pcrmiifion   to   take  their  lafl  adieu  of 
their  deliverers.—  What  a  parting!  what  a 
fcene  !  they  crowded  with  their  wives  and 
children  about  Saint  Pierre  and  his  fellow- 
prifoners.      They   embraced,    they    clung 
around,    they    fell    proftrate  before  them- 
They  groaned,  they  wept  aloud  ;  and   the 
joint  clamour  ef  their  mourning  paflcd  the 
gates  of  the  city,  and  was  heard  throughout 
the  camp.  —  At  length,  Saint  Pierre  and  his 
fellow  viclims  appeared,    under  die  con- 
duel:  of  Sir  Walter,  and   a  guard.     All  the 
tents  of  the  Englifii  were  mftantly  emptied- 
The    foldiers    poured  from   all  parts,  and 
arranged  themfelves  on  all  fides,  to  behold, 
to  contemplate,  to  admire  this  little  band  of 
patriots  as  they  pa  fled.     They  bowed  down 
to  them  on  all  fides.     They  murmured  their 
applaufe  of  tkat  virtue   which   they  could 

Ml 
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not  but  revere,  even  in  enemies.  And  they 
regarded  thofc  ropes  which  they  had  vo- 
luntarily aflumed  about  their  necks,  as  en. 
figns  of  greater  dignity  than  that  of  the 
Britifh  garter, 

•  As  foon  as  they  had  reached  the  pre- 
fence,  Mauny  !  fays  the  monarch,  are  thefe 
the  principal  inhabitants  of  Calais?  They  are, 
fays  Mauny,  they  are  not  only  the  princi- 
pal men  of  Calais,  they  are  the  principal 
men  of  France,  my  lord,  if  virtue  has  any  , 
fiiare  in  ennobling.  Were  they  delivered 
peaceably,  fays  Edward  ;  was  there  no  refif- 
ta-nce,  no  commotion  among  the  people? 
Net  in  the  leaft,  my  lord ;  the  people  would 
all  have  perifhed,  rather  than  have  deli- 
vered the  leaft  of  thefe  to  your  majefty. 
They  are  felt". delivered,  fclf-de voted,  and 
come  to  offer  up  their  ineflimable  heads,  as 
tn  ample  equivalent  for  the  ranfom  of  thou- 
gh**! 

Ed  ward  was  fecretly  piqued  at  this  reply 

of 
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of  Sir  Walter,  but  he  knew  the  privilege  of 
a  Britifh  fubjeft,  and  fupprelfed  his  re- 
fentment.  Experience,  fays  he,  hath  ever 
iliewn  that  lenity  only  ferves  to  invite  peo- 
ple to  new  crimes.  Severity,  at  times,  is 
indifpenfably  neceflary  to  deter  fubje&s 
into  fubmiilion  by  punifhment  and  exam- 
ple. Go,  he  cried,  to  an  officer,  lead  thefc 
men  to  execution.  Your  rebellion,  conti- 
nued he,  addrefling  him  felt'  to  Saint  Pierre, 
your  rebellion  again  A  me,  the  natural  heir 
of  your  crown,  is  highly  aggravated  by 
your  prefent  prefumptionand  affront  of  my 
power. — We  have  nothing  to  afk  of  your 
majefly,  faid  Euflace,  fave  what  you  cannot 
re f Life  us. — What  is  that  ? — Your  efleem, 
my  lord,  faid  Euftace,  and  went  with  his 
companions. 

At  this  inftant,  a  found  of  triumph  was 
heard  throughout  the  camp.  The  queen 
had  jiiil  arrived,  \vith  a  powerful  reinforce- 
mejit  of  thole  gallant  Ibidiers,  at  the  head  of 

wbom 
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\vhom  fhe   had  conquered    Scotland,    and 
taken  their  king  captive. 

Sir  Walter  Mauny  flew  to  receive  her 
rnajefly,  and  briefly  informed  her  of  the 
particulars  rcfpecling  the  fix  viftims. 

As  foon  as  fhe  had  been  welcomed  bjr 
Edward  and  his  court,  fhe  defired  a  private 
audience.  My  lord,  faid  fhe,  the  queftiori. 
I  am  about  to  enter  upon,  is  not  touching 
the  lives  of  a  few  mechanics  ;  it  refpefts  a 
matter,  more  cflimable  then  the  lives  of  all 
the  natives  of  France,  it  refpefts  the  honour 
of  the  Englifh  nation;  it  refpecls  the  glory 
of  my  Edward,  my  hufband,  my  king. 

You  think  you  have  fentenced  fix  of 
your  enemies  to  death.  No,  my  lord,  they 
have  fentenced  tliemfelves,  and  their  execu- 
tion would  be  the  execution  of  their  own 
orders,  not  the  orders  of  Edward, 

They  have  behaved  themfelves  worthily, 
they  have  behaved  themfelves  greatly  :  I 
cannot  but  rcfpeft,  while  I  envy,  while  I 

hate 
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hate  them,  for  leaving  us  no  fhare  in  the 
honour  of  this  aclion,  fave  that  of  granting 
a  poor,  and  indifpcnfable  pardon. 

I  admit,  they  have  deferved  every  thing 
.that  is  evil  at  your  hands.  They  have 
proved  the  mofl  inveterate  and  efficacious 
of  your  enemies.  "They  alone,  have  with- 
flood  the  rapid  courfe  of  your  conquefts, 
andjiave  with-held  from  you  the  crown  to 
which  you  were  born.  Is  it  therefore  that 
you  would  reward  them  ?  that  you  would 
gratify  their  defires,that  you  would  indulge 
their  anibition,  and  enwreath  them  with 
cverlafting  glory  and  applaufe. 

But,  if  fuch.-a  death  would  exalt  media* 
nics  over  the  fame  of  the  mofl  illuflrious 
heroes,  how  would  the  name  of  my  Edward, 
with  all  liis  triumphs  and  honours,  be  tar. 
nifhed  thereby  !  Would  it  not  be  faid,  that 
magnanimity  and  virtue  are  grown  odious 
in  the  eyes  of  the  monarch  of  Britain,  and 
that  the  objeHs,  whom  he  deftines  to.  the 

punifhment 
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punishment  of  felons,  are  the  very  men 
who  deserve  the  praise  and  esteem  of  man- 
kind. The  stage  on  which  they  should 
suffer,,  would  be  to  them  a  stage  of  honour; 
but  a  stage  of  shame  to  Edward,  a  reproach 
to  his  conquests,  a  dark  and  indelible  dis- 
grace to  his  name* 

(t  No,  my  Lord;  —  let  us  rather  disappoint 
the  saucy  ambition  of  these  burghers^  who 
wish  to  invest  themselves"  vvith  glory  at 
our  expence,  We  cannot,  indeed^  wholely 
deprive  them  of  the  merit  of  a  sacrifice  so 
nobly  intended,  but  we  may  cut  them  short 
of  their  desires;  in  the  place  of  that  death 
by  which  their  glory  would  be  consummate^ 
let  us  bury  them  under  gifts,  let  us  put 
them  to  shame  with  praises;  we  shall 
thereby  defeat  them  of  that  popular  opi- 
nion which  never  fails  to  attend  those  who 
suffer  in  the  cause  of  virtue* 

"  I  am  convinced  ;  you  have  prevailed  ;** 

CfBe  it  so,"  cried  Edward,  "  prevent  the 

E  execution  ) 
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execution  ;  have  them  instantly  before 
us." 

They  came;  when  the  queen,  with  aii 
aspect  and  accents  diffusing  sweetness,  thus 
bespoke  them : 

"  Natives  of  France,  and  inhabitants  of 
Calais,  ye  have  put  us  to  vast  expence  of 
blood  and  treasure  in  the  recovery  of  our 
just  and  natural  inheritance;  but  you  have 
acted  up  to  the  best  of  an  erroneous  judg- 
ment, and  we  admire  and  honour  in  you 
that  valour  and  virtue,  by  which  we  are.  so 
long  kept  out  of  our  rightful  possessions. 

*c  You  noble  burghers,  you  excellent  ci- 
tizens! though  you  were  tenfold  the  ene- 
mies of  our  person  and  our  throne,  we  can 
feel  nothing  on  our  part,  save  respect  and 
affection  for  you.  You  have  been  suffi- 
ciently tested;  — -we  loose  your  chains-- 
\ve  snatch  you  from  the  scaffold- -and  we 
thank  you  for  that  lesson  of  humiliation 
which  you  teach  us,  when  you  shew  us  that 

excellence 
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excellence  is  not  of  blood,  of  title,  or  sta- 
tion; that  virtue  gives  a  digaity  sir, 
that  of  kings;  and  that  those  whom 
Almighty    informs    with    sentiments    like 
yours,  are  justly  and  eminently  raised  above 
all  human  distinctions. 

"  You  are  now  free  to  depart  to  your 
kinsfolk,   your  countrymen,  to  all  wi. 
lives  and  liberties  you  have  so  nobly  re- 
deemed., provided  you  refuse  not  to  carry 
with  you  the  due  tokens  of  our  esteem. 

((  Yet  we  would  rather  bind  you  to  our- 
selves, by  every  endearing  obligation ;  and 
for  this  purpose,  we  offer  to  you  your  choice 
of  the  gifts  and  honours  that  Edward  has 
to  bestow.  Rivals  for  fame,  but  always 
friends  to  virtue,  we  wish  that  England 
were  entitled  to  call  you  her  sons." 

(f  Ah,  my  country  1"  exclaimed  Saint 
Pierre,  "  it  is  now  that  I  tremble  for  you. 
Edward  could  only  win  your  cities,  but 
Philippa  conquers  hearts/' 

E?  "Bravft 
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<e  Brave  Saint  Pierre/'  said  the  queen, 
"  wherefore  look  you  so  dejected  ?" 

"  Ah,  madam!"  replied  Saint  Pierre, 
(e  when  I  meet  with  such  another  oppor- 
tunity of  dying  I  shall  not  regret  that  ( 
survived  this  day." 


Firm 
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FIFTH  EVENING. 

THE  WATER  OF  FOLLY. 

AN  ORIENTAL  TALE. 


JL  HE  sage'  Aboul-casem  having  disco- 
vered, by  his  skill  in  astrology,  that  all  the 
water  of  the  town  where  he  dwelt  would 
fall  the  next  year  under  the  influence  of 
such  a  strange  planet,  that  whoever  drank 
of  it  would  become  foolish,  resolved  to  ex- 
empt himself  from  the  common  disaster; 
and  proposed  great  pleasure  and  honour 
from  being  the  only  wise  man  in  the  town. 
Accordingly  he  provided  a  reservoir,  which 

he 
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he  filled  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the 
present  year's  water,  that  he  might  be  in 
no  necessity  of  drinking  that  of  the  fatal 
year.  This  prediction  was  at  length  veri- 
fied, and  the  first  appearance  of  the  uni- 
versal folly  gave  him  great  delight ;  but 
folly  not  being  of  a  nature  to  amuse  long, 
he  grew  weary  of  so  inhuman  a  pleasure. 
He  soon  found  himself  deprived  of  all  the 
joys  and  conveniences  of  seciety  :  no  crea- 
ture could  give  him  a  reasonable  answer. 
He  asked  one  what  o'clock  it  was ;  who 
told  him,,  "  that  corn  was  at  two  se- 
quins a  bushel."  He  enquired  what  news 
of  another;  who  answered,  "  that  sab: 
was  an  excellent  thing  to  butter  fish 
with."  He  tried  others,  and  found  their 
replies  equally  remote  from  the  question, 
which  made  him  almost  as  mad  as  the 
water  had  made  them.  Yet  he  ob served t 
that  ail  lived  easy  and  sociable  with  one 
Another,  and  perfectly  well  satisfied  with 
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their  own  condition.  Fired  at  length  with 
the  solitary  state  to  which  his  singular  wis- 
dom had  reduced  him,  he  renounced  the 
sublime  advantages  of  itj  and,  in  order  to 
partake  of  the  common  happiness,  drank 
jthe  water,  and  mingled  with  the  fools. 

"  I  thought,  madam,"  said  Miss  Col- 
croft,  (f  we  could  not  be  too  wise." 

"  To  endeavour,  my  dear,"  replied  Mrs. 
Corbett,  e<  to  distinguish  ourselves  by  pre- 
eminence of  wisdom  from  our  fellows,  is 
but  rendering  ourselves  conspicuous.,  and 
dreaded.  To  conform  to  the  temper  of 
others,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  virtue 
and  honour,  are  desirable,  for  all  attempts. 
at  singularity  is  unpleasant;  to  be  attentive 
with  the  learned,  sympathizing  with  the 
sorrowful,  chearful  with  the  gay,  for  it  is 
not  in  nature  always  to  meet  dispositions, 
or  humours,  exactly  suited  to  our  own." 

With  this  remark  the  good  lady  dis- 
Tliissed  her  young  companions,  who  already 

anticipate?} 
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anticipated  the  pleasure  they  should  enjoy 
on  the  following  evening,  when  she  had 
promised  to  read  to  them  a  Story  on  the 
nature  and  consequence  of  Ingratitude. 


ON 
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ON    THE 

NATURE  AND  CONSEQUENCES 

OF 

INGRATITUDE. 

4  STORY, 


B 


EFORE  tyranny  extended  her  baneful 
influence  over  the  island  of  Crete,  (now 
called  Candy)  and  justice  was  banished 
from  this  lovely  islauid;  there  reigned  a 
king  who  was  so  great  an  enemv  to  ingra- 
titude, that  he  made  an  edict,  that  who- 
ever should  be  found  guilty  of  it  should  be 
punished  with  death ;  and  that  sentence 
being  once  passed  by  the  court,  there  should 
be  no  appeal  to  any  other  power,  nor  re- 
mission, but  from  the  complainant  him- 
self. 
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self.  But  before  any  complaint  of  this 
kind  was  made,,  death  put  an  end  to  the 
life  of  this  monarch,  who  left  his  son  and 
successor  an  infant;  so  that  the  sovereitra 
power,  during  his  minority,  was  invested 
in  the  senate. 

A  war  had  subsisted  a  lontj  time  between 
the  Cretians  and  Venetians;  and  the  for- 
mer must  have  been  entirely  subdued  by 
the  latter,  had  it  not  been  for  the  extraor- 
dinary valour  of  their  general.  It  would 
be  too  tedious  to  relate  all  the  great  and 
noble  actions  of  this  great  man: --How, 
when  opposed  by  numbers,,  his  single  arm 
redeemed  the  honour  of  the  field  ;— how, 
•when  covered  over  with  blood,  arid  his 
whole  body  seemed  but  one  large  wound, 
he  spurned  the  man  who  offered  him  a  lit- 
ter; and  grasping  the  neck  of  his  horse, 
being  unable  to  sit  Upright,  pursued,  in 
that  posture,  the  flying  foe; — how,  \\hen 
any  advantage  offered,  he  was  the  first  to 

plunge 
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plunge  into  the  rapid  stream,  to  mount  the 
breach,  to  leap  the  parapet ;  nor  could 
fenny  marches,  nor  craggy  roeks,  obstruct 
his  passage; --in  short,  he  was  looked  upon 
as  the  guardian  angel  of  Crete,  and  so  dis- 
tinguished by  all  degrees  of  people:  more 
than  by  his  post,,  or  the  name  he  derived 
from  his  ancestors. 

Long  did  he  retain  these  honours  un- 
equalled and  alone,  till  heaven  raised  him 
a  competitor  in  his  own  son.  The  youth, 
whom  he  had  trained  to  battle  from  his 
most,  early  years,  became,  in  time,  so  great 
a  warrior,  that  his  father  only  was  thought 
his  equal.  He  had  given  many  proofs  of 
his  abilities  in  two  campaigns  against  the* 
Venetians  ;  but,  in  the  third,  when  the 
Venetians  had  assembled  their  whole  forces 
commanded  by  the  Doge's  son  in  person, 

our   vounp-    hero  •  established   a  reputation 

i  i 

never  to  be  erased. 

The  troops  of  Crete  were  divided  into 

two 
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two  armies,  one.  of  which  was  headed  by 
the  old  general,  the  other  by  his  son;  the 
former  was  able  only  to  keep  the  field, 
while  the  other  entirely  routed  that  part  of 
the  Venetian  army  they  were  engaged  with; 
and  then,  marching  to  the  relief  of  the  old 
general,  obtained  so  complete  a  victory^ 
that  the  Venetians  were  obliged  to  sue  for 
pence.  To  complete  the  triumph  of  the 
young  general,  he  had  the  glory  of  taking 
the  Doge's  son  prisoner,  after  defeating 
him  in  single  combat;  and,  after  him,  the 
most  experienced  Venetian  captain,  on 
\vhose  good  or  bad  success  the  whole,  in  a 
great  measure,  depended. 

The  joy  and  acclamations  with  which 
there  warriors  were  received  at  their  return 
to  the  capital,  by  the  senate,  as  well  as  die 
populace,  was  equal  to  their  success;  but 
this  sun  of  triumph  was  ?oon  obscured  by 
an  unlooked-for  storm,  \vhifch  had  nearly 
overwhelmed  them  in  Fuin  and  destruction* 

They 
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They  had  a  law  in  Crete,  which  had 
subsisted  time  immemorial,  that  whoever 
was  <renerally  allowed  to  have  done  most 
honour  to  his  country  in  the  day  of  battle, 
should,  at  his  return,  be  gratified  with  any 
demand  he  should  think  fit  to  make. 

On  this  a  contest  arose  between  the  two 
generals,  in  which  no  considerations  of 
blood,  duty,  or  paternal  affection,  could 
prevail  on  either  to  yield.  The  father 
knew  and  regarded  the  merit  of  his  son, 
yet  thought  to  ma!s;e  a  sacrifice  of  his  long* 
worn  honours  would  be  a  recompenee  too 
great ;  and  the  son,  who,  on  the  least  com- 
mand of  so  excellent  a  father  would  have 
readily  laid  down  his  life,  could  not  sub- 
mit to  sacrifice  his  title  to  glory,  even  to 
the  calls  of  duty. 

They  both  appeared  before  the  senate, 
and  made  their  respective  claims  :  the  fa- 
ther pi  ended  his  ancient  services — the  son 
his  late  success.,  and  the  advantages  gained 
F  by 
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by  it  to  the  whole  nation.   The  matter  was 
soon  decided^    and  the  young  general  was 
pronounced  deliverer  of  his  country,  and 
desired  to  name  the  thing  he    requested: 
on  which,  to  atone,  as  he  thought,  for  the 
umbrage  he  had  given  his  father,  he  re- 
quested a  statue  of  him  might  be  erected., 
and  all  the  glorious  achievements  engraved 
on  the  pedestal.  The  whole  assembly  rung 
with   applauses  of  his  filial  piety;    who, 
having  it  in  his  power  to  demand  what  he 
pleased,  desired  only  the  perpetuation  of 
his  father's  honours.     But  the  action'  had 
a  quite  contrary  effect  on  the  mind  of  the 
person  it  was  intended  to  oblige.     The  old 
general,  peevish  through  age  and  infirmi- 
ties, and  mortified  to  think  his  glories  were 
about  to  be  eclipsed  by  a  luminary  which 
his  own  example  had  first  given  light,  was 
so  far  from  being  pleased  at  this  proof  of 
his  son's  respect,  that  he  rather  looked  upon 
it  as  ostentation ;   and  that  he  did  not  de- 
sire 
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sire  this  monument  of  his  father's  victories, 
but  to  shew  his  own  had  surpassed  them; 
and  that  the  grateful  recompence  was  made 
in  consideration  of  his  later  and  more 
meritorious  services.  This  imagination, 
however  unjust,  sunk  so  deeply  into  his 
soul,  that  lie  retired  to  his  country  seat 
filled  with  discontent  against  his  son,  whom 
he  ordered  never  to  see  him  more ;  and  re- 
nounced him  with  the  most  bitter  impre- 
cations. 

The  young  general  was  deeply  afllictcd 
at  the  displeasure  of  his  father;  and  find- 
ing all  the  submission  he  could  make  served 
rather  to  increase  than  mitigate  it,  fell  into 
a  melancholy,  which  all  the  honours  he 
received  had  not  the  power  to  dispel. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Princess  of  Crete, 
sister  to  the  late  king,  fell  desperatelv  in 
love  with  him;  and,  forgetting  her  dignity, 
made  him  an  ofTer  of  her  person  and  trea- 
sures. But  he,  insensible  to  her  charms, 
F  2  and 
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and  wholly  devoted  to  make  peace  with  his 
father,  would  consent  to  marry  her  on  no 
other  conditions,  than  first  to  send  a  sum 
of  money  to  his  f:\ther  to  redeem  some 
lands,  which  his  former  liberality  to  the 
soldiers  had  obliged  him  to  ir.<  .  and 

to  keep  the  thing  an  inviolable  secret. 

The  implacable  <.kl  man  received  thank- 
fully the  donation,  as  coming  from  the 
princess;  but  being  informed  afterwards,  by 
some  person  she  had  intrusted  with  the  .- 
cret,  of  the  love  she  bore  his  son,  and  that 
it  was  by  his  instigation  she  conferred  this 
favour  upon  him,  instead  of  being  appealed 
by  this  new  proof  of  filial  affection,  he  be- 
came infinitely  more  irritated  against  him 
than  ever ;  and  in  order  t  nged  on 

the  insult,  as  he  termed  it,  formed  a  rc?o- 
lution  the  most  strange  and  unnatural  tint 
ever  entered  the  heart  of  man. 

Borne  on  the  wings  of  fun',  and  deaf  to 
all  the  remonstrances  that  were  made  him, 

he 
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he  flew  to  the  capital,  and  demanded  jus- 
tice in  the  execution  of  the  law  against  his 
son  ;  whom,  in  a  most  pathetic  speech,  he 
accused  of  ingratitude  —  repeated  the  vari- 
ous obligations  he  had  to  him  both  as  a 
father  and  preceptor  —  -proved,  that  in  the 
heat  of  battle,  while  yet  a  novice  in  the 
art  of  war,  he  had  thrown  himself  between 
him  and  the  impending  danger  —  received. 
the  wounds  designed  for  him,  and  times 
unnumbered  shielded  him  from  death  — 
"  For  all  which  bounties/'  added  he,  ((  he 
stripped  me  of  the  glories  I  had  gained  be- 
fore he  had  a  being;  ravished  from  me  the 
prize  of  fame,  more  dear  to-  me  than  life, 
and  brought  my  age  with  sorrow  to  the 
grave." 

The  young  general  refused  to  make  any 
defence,  and  hating  a  life  his  father's  im- 
kindness  had  made  wretched,  submitted  to 
the  sentence  the  senate  unwillingly  were 
•bliged  to'  pass  upon  him. 

F  3  This 
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This  intelligence  no  sooner  reached  the 
princess,  than,  wild  with  grief,  she  ran  to 
the  senate  house;  and  first,  by  soft  persua- 
sions, endeavoured  to  move  the  heart  of 
the  old  general  ;  but  he  continuing  obclii- 
rate,  she  vowed  he  should  suffer  the  same 
fate  with  his  innocent  son  ;  accordingly, 
she  accused  him  of  the  highest  ingratitude 
to  her,  as,  being  obliged  to  her  for  the  re- 
demption of  his  lands,  he  had  contrived  to 
deprive  her  of  what  he  knew  was  most  dear 
to  her.  The  charge  w#s  too  justly  founded 
to  be  denied  ;  and  the  senate  were  obliged 
io  satisfy  the  demand  she  made. 

The  young  eeneral,  who  had  heard  with 
an  unshaken  courage  his  own  doom  pro- 
nounced, could  not  support  that  of  his 
father's;  and  he  revolving  in  his  mine!  what 
he  should  do  to  save  him,  became,  in  his 
turn,  an  accuser  of  the  princess.  He  urged, 
that  having  for  a  long  time  sought  his  af- 
fections, she  had>  at  last,  obtained  a  pro- 
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mise  of  marriage  from  him,  on  which  she 
pretended  her  life  depended ;  yet  she  had 
no  sooner  obtained  it,  than  she  ungrate- 
fully betrayed  a  secret  he  had  bound  her  to 
concea^  and  by  that  fatal  discover}7  irritated 
his  father,  and  had  been  the  cause  of  both 
their  ruin.  The  amorous  princess  pleaded 
guilty  to  this  charge,  being  desirous  of 
dying  with  him  she  loved,  even  cruel  as  he 
now  seemed  ;  and  as  no  person  whatever 
was  exempted  by  this  law  from  the  penalty, 
she  was  condemned  to  suffer  with  th£  ge- 
neral and  his  son. 

The  power  of  preventing  so  tragic  a 
a  scene  lay  wholly  in  the  old  general;  who, 
by  remitting  the  offences  of  his  son,  would 
have  obtained  of  the  princess  remission  for 
himself,  as  she  also  would  from  her  lover; 
but  neither  the  arguments  made  use  of  by 
the  senate  for  this  salutary  purpose,  nor 
even  their  tears  and  intreaties  could  prevail 
on  his  inflexible  heart)  and  these  three  il- 
lustrious 
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lustrious  personages  were  just  going  to  be 
conducted  to  their  fate,  when  a  vor.ng  vir- 
gin, daughter  to  the  old  general,,  rushed 
into  the  council-hall,  crying:  aloud  us  she 
passed  through  the  crowd,  "  Stop,  stop 
the  execution  till  my  claim  is  heard  :  it 
these  must  suffer,  it  is  ju^  others  more 
guilty  should  partake  of  their  fate."  On 
this  the  guards  were  ordered  to  bring  back 
the  prisoners,  and  all  walled  with  impa- 
tience what  this  new  wonder  was  to  pro- 
duce; when  the  maid,  witb  an  undaunieq) 
courage,  spoke  as  follows  :  "  If  I  am 
rightly  informed,  the  lav,  agi  ~ati- 

tude  falls  indiscriminately  on  all  found 
guilty  of  it."  To  which  the  president 
answered,  it  did.  "  Then  I  accuse  v<;u 
all,"  resumed  she,  "all  you  oi 
all  you,  who,  having  the  power  acu  trea- 
sure 'of  the  public  invested  in  you,  forget 
the  services  of  this  old  man,  my  father, 
£fty  years  your  general  -,  and  sailed  the 

guardian 
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guardian  angel  of  his  country,  and  suffered 
him  to  feel  the  stings  of  poverty,  to  be  re- 
duced even  to  beggary;  but  for  the  com- 
passion of  the  princess,,  while  you  your- 
selves were  rioting  in  that  affluence  pre- 
served for  you  by  the  best  part  of  his  blood. 
If  this  is  not  ingratitude,  nothing  can  be 
called  so  :  quit  therefore  your  seats,  and  be 
content  to  suffer  the  punishment  of  your 
crime.  " 

Never  was  consternation  equal  to  that 
which  this  demand  occasioned  ;  —  the  popu- 
lace seconded  the  accusation,  and  cried  out 
for  justice;  —all  the  lords  which  composed 
this  august  assembly  looked  one  upon  ano- 
ther without  the  power  of  speech.  What, 
indeed,  could  they  say  !  how  reply  to  so 
just,  so  convicting  a  charge  !  The  law  by 
which  they  were  condemned  was  wrote  too 
plain  for  any  evasion.  —  -There  was  no  re-. 
cicely  to  be  found;  and  those  who  but  a 
moment  before  had  passed  sentence  of  death 

against 
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against  others,  were  now  compelled  td  sub- 
mit to  it  themselves.  Th-:  -  imme- 
diately .-tripped  those  late  judges  of  their 
robes ;  and  ranged  them  with  those  who 
were  before  prisoners,  in  orJcr  to  conduct 
them  to  the  place  of  exc  itcd 
for  criminal-. 

Hov,  .1  a  spectacle  was  this,  1:  e 

princess,  the  two  generals,  with  rill  the 
nobility  and  magistracy  of  t!  >m, 

about  to  be  destroyed  at  once !  \Vi;o.  when 
they  were  no  more,  would  be  left  to  main- 
tain order  among  the  ;  Where 
could  there  one  be  found  lo  protect  the 
peace  of  Crete } — All  administration  c-f 
public  justice  must  c  td  the  \\ 
realm  be  involved  in  . 

The  ; 

)iis  obdurate  heart  .  Fhia 

country;  and,  as  he  liole  de- 

pended oil  himself,  he  for  :  liis 

with  tuar^  uf  j  xss,  tad 
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she,  no  less  readily,  remitted  the  offences 
of  the  father. — The  young  lady,  by  whose 
stratagem  this  happy  change  was  wrought, 
desired  the  senate  to  resume  their  places, 
and  all  was  now  restored  to  its  ancient 
form ;  but  the  terrible  consequences  which 
this  law  had  like  to  have  occasioned,,  and 
which  it  would  always  have  been  liable  to 
draw  on,  made  them  unanimously  agree 
to  repeal  it.  . 

"  This  short  relation.,  my  dear  childre^ 
may  serve  to  shew  of  how  ambiguous  and 
perplexed  a  nature  ingratitude,  in  reality 
is;  how  impossible  it  is  to  be  entirely  free, 
from  it  ourselves,  and  how  readily  we  fix 
the  imputation  of  it  on  others.  In  short, 
there  has  yet  never  been,  nor  possibly 
never  will  be,  a  standard  for  it,  by  which 
one  may  truly  know  what  is,  or  is  not  so. 

"  Every  one  who  labours  under  any  dis^ 
tress  in  life,  is  full  of  accusations  on  the 
ingratitude  of  persons  whom  he  either  l>as, 

or 
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or  imagines  he  has^  conferred  some  obli- 
gation on  at  one  time  or  another;  though; 
perhaps,  those  whom  lie  thus  brands  were 
never  sensible  of  any  favour ;  or,  if  they 
are,  may  not  have  it  in  their  power  to  re- 
turn them  in  the  manner  they  expected," 


SIXTH 
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SIXTH  EVENING. 

3 

THE 

FOLLY  OF  DISCONTENT. 

A  TALE. 


J\T  Ispahan,  in  Persia,  there  lived  a 
young  man  of  a  noble  family  and  great 
fortune,  named  Achmet ;  who  from  his 
infancy  shewed  the  earliest  signs  of  a  rest- 
less, turbulent  spirit;  and  though  by  nature 
endowed  with  an  understanding  superior  to 
any  of  his  age,  was  led  away  with  every 
gust  of  passion  to  precipitate  himself  into 
the  greatest  dangers.  After  having  a  little 
experienced  the  misfortunes  that  accrue 
G  from 
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from  such  a  disposition,  he  became  some- 
what morp  diffident  of  his  own  abilities; 
and  determined  to  take  the  advice  of  those 
v.  ho  had  been  mote  conversant  with  human 
nature  how  to  proceed  for  the  future.  There 
dwelt  not  far  from  the  city,  in  a  little  cell 
among  a  ridge  of  mountains,,   an  old  her- 
mit; who   many  years  before  had  retired 
from  the  world  to  that  place  to  spend  the 
rest  of  his  days  in  prayer  and  contempla- 
tion.    The  good  man  became  so  famous 
through  the  country  for  his  exemplary  life, 
that  if  any  one  had  any  uneasiness  of  mind 
he  immediately  went  to  Abudah,   (for  so 
he  was  called)  and  never  failed  of  receiving 
consolation,  in  the  deepest  affliction,  from 
his  prudent  counsel  ;  which  made  the  su- 
perstitious imagine,  that  there  was  a  charm 
in  the  sound  of  his  words  to  drive  away 
despair,  and  all  her  gloomy  attendants. 

Hither  Acbmet  repaired  ;  and  a*  he  was 
entering  a  grove  near  the  sjge's  habitation, 

met, 
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met,  according  to  his  wishes,  the  venerable 
recluse:   he  prostrated  himself  before  him, 
and    with  .signs   of  the   utmost   anguisn, 
«  Behold,"  said  he,  «  O  divine  Abudah, 
favourite  of  our  mighty  prophet,  who  re- 
semblest  Allha  by  distributing  the  balm  of 
comfort  to  the  distressed ;  behold  the  most 
miserable  of  mortals."    He  was  going  on, 
when  the  old  man,  deeply  affected  with  his 
lamentations,  interrupted  him  ;  and  taking 
him  by  the  hand,   (e  Rise,  my  son,"  said 
he,  "  let  me  know  the  cause  of  thy  mis- 
fortunes; and  whatever  is  in  my  power  shall 
be  done  to  restore  thee  to   tranquillity." 
"  Alas  !"  replied  Achmet,  "how   can   T 
be  restored  to  that  which  I  never  yet  pos- 
sessed?   for  know,  thou  enlightened  judge 
of  the  faithful,  I  never  have  spent  an  easy 
moment  that  I  can  remember  since  reason 
first  dawned  upon  my  mind;  hitherto,  even 
from  my  cradle,  a  thousand  fancies  have 
attended  me  through  life,  and  are  continue 
<J  2  ally 
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ally,  under  the  false  appearances  of  hapni- 
deceiving  me  into  anxiety,  whilst 
others  are  enjoying  the  most  undisturbed 
repose.  Tell  me  then,  I  conjure  thee  by 
the  holy  temple  of  Mecca,  from  whence 
thy  prayers  have  been  so  often  carried  to 
Mahomet  by  the  ministers  of  Paradise,  by 
what  method  I  may  arrive,  if  not  at  the 
sacred  tranquillity  thou  enjoyest,  yet  at  the 
harbour  of  such  earthly  peace  as  the  holy 
Koran  hath  promised  to  all  those  that 
obey  its  celestial  precepts;  for  sure  those 
who  remove  alternately  from  the  different 
extremes  of  chilling  frosts  and  scorching 
flames,  cannot  suffer  greater  torments  than 
I  undergo  at  present."  Abudah  perceiving 
that  a  discontented  mind  alone  was  the 
source  of  the  young  man's  troubles — "  Be 
comforted,  my  son,"  said  he,  cc  for  a 
time  shall  come,  by  the  will  of  heaven, 
when  thou  shalt  receive  the  reward  of  a 
true  believer,  and  be  freed  from  all  thy 

misfortunes : 
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misfortunes:  but  thou  must  still  undergo 
many  more  before  thou  canst  be  numbered 
with  the  truly  .happy.  ,  Thou  enquirest  of 
me  where  happiness  dwells  :   look  round 
the  world,  and  see  in  how  many  different 
scenes  she   has   taken  up   her  residence; 
sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  in  a  palace — * 
often  in  a  cottage — the  philosopher's  cave 
pf  retirement — and  the  soldiers  lent,  amidst 
the  noise  and  dangers  of  war-,  are,  by  turns, 
her  habitation — the  rich  man  may  see  her 
in  his  treasure — and  the  beggar  in  his  wal- 
let: in  all  these  stations  she  is  to  be  found, 
but   in   none  altogether.     Go,  then,   and 
seek  thy  fortune  among  the  various  scenes 
pf  the  world;  and  if  thou  shouldst  prove 
unsuccessful  in   this  probationaiy  expedir 
tion,  return  to  me  when  seven  years  are 
pxpired ;  when  the  passions  of  youth  begin- 
to  subside,  and  I  will  instruct  thee  by  a 
religious  emblem,  which  our  great  prophet 
shewed  me  in  a  dream,   how  to  obtain  the 
pad  of  all  thy  wishes/3 
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Achmet  not  understanding  Abudah's 
meaning,  left  him  as  discontented  as  he 
came  ;  and  returned  to  Ispahan  with  a  full 
resolution  of  gratifying  every  inclination  of 
pleasure  or  ambition,  imag:ning  one  of 
'these  must  be  the  road  to  felicity.  Ac- 
cordingly he  gave  up  his  rirst  years  en- 
tirely to  those  enjoyments  which  enervate 
both  body  and  mind;  but  finding  at  length 
no  real  satisfaction  in  these,  but  rather 
diseases  and  disappointments,,  he  changed 
hi>  course  of  life,  and  followed  the  dictates 
of  avarice,  that  was  continually  offering  to 
his  eyes  external  happiness  seated  on  a 
throne  of  gold.  His  endeavours  succeeded, 
and  by  the  assistance  of  fortune  he  became 
the  richest  subject  of  the  east.  Still  some- 
thing was  want  inc.' ;  power  and  honour  pre- 
sented themselves  to  his  view,  and  wholly 
engaged  his  attention.  These  desires  did 
not  long  remain  unsatisfied,  for  by  the 
favour  of  tl.  advanced  to 

the 
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the  highest  dignities  of  the  Persian  empire. 
But  alas  !  he  was  still  never  the  nearer  to 
the  primary  object  of  his  most  ardent 
wishes !  fears,  doubts.,  and  a  thousand  dif- 
ferent anxieties  that  attend  the  great,  per- 
petually haunted  him,  and  made  him  seek 
again  the  calm  retirement  of  a  rural  life. 

Nor  was  the  latter  productive  of  any 
more  comfort  than  the  former  stations ;  in 
short,,  being  disappointed,  and  finding  hap- 
piness in  no  one  condition,  he  sought  the 
hermit  a  second  time  to  complain  of  his 
fate,  and  claim  the  promise  he  had  received 
before  the  beginning  of  his  adventure?. 
Ahudah  seeing  his  disciple  return  again 
nU.er  the  stated  time,  still  discontented, 
litok  him  by  the  hand,  and  smiling  upori 
him,  with  an  air  of  gentle  reproof,  (C  Ach- 
m£t,"  said  he,  "  cease  to  blame  the  fates 
K>r  die  uneasiness  which  arises  alone  from 
thy  own  breast ;  behold,  since  them  hast 
performed  the  ta?k  I  enjoined  in  order  to 

make 
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make  thee  more  capable  of  following  my 
future  instructions,  I  will  unfold  to  thee 
the  grand  mystery  of  wisdom,  by  which 
she  leads  her  votaries  to  happiness.  See," 
said  he,  pointing  to  a  river  in  which  several 
young  swans  were  eagerly  swimming  after 
their  own  shidows  in  the  stream,  "  thos^ 
silly  birds  imitate  mankind :  they  are  in 
pursuit  of  that  which  their  own  motion 
puts  to  flight ;  behold  others,  which  have 
tired  themselves  with  their  unnecessary 
labours^  and  sitting  still,  are  in  possession 
of  what  their  utmost  endeavours  could  ne- 
ver have  accomplished.  Thus,  my  son,  hap- 
piness is  the  shadow  of  contentment,  and 
rests  or  moves  for  ever  with  its  original.'1 

"  As  the  morality  in  this  story  is  so 
goofl,  my  dear  children,  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  enlarge  on  it,  but  go  on  to  read  you  one 
(cMy  good,  which  gave  me  great  plea- 
sure in  the  perusal ;  avid  with  two  short 
ones  that  occur  tc  my  memory^  \\ijl  be  as 

.uch  as  the  time  will  allow,"  TH£ 
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PROVIDENCE. 

AN  EASTERN  TALE. 


IJOZALDAB,  califf  of  Egypt,  had  dwelt 
securely  for  many  years  in  the  silken  paT 
villions  of  pleasure ;  and  had  every  morn- 
ing anointed  his  head  with  the  oil  of  glad- 
ness, \vhen  his  only  son  Aboram  (for 
whom  he  had  crowded  his  treasures  with 
gold.,  extended  his  dominions  with  con- 
quests^ and  secured  them  with  impregna- 
ble fortresses)  was  suddenly  wounded  as  he 
was  hunting  with  an  arrow  from  an  un- 
known hand,  and  expired  in  the  field. 

Bozaldab, 
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Bozaldab,  in  the  distraction  of  grief  and 
despair,  refused  to  return  to  his  palace,  and 
retired  to  the  gloomiest  grotto  in  the  neigh- 
bouring mountain;  he  there  rolled  himself 
in  the  dust,   tore  away  the  hairs  of  his 
hoary  beard,  and  dashed  the  cup  of  con- 
solation, offered  him   by  patience,  to  the 
ground.     He  suffered  not  his  minstrels  to 
approach  his  presence :  but  listened  to  the 
Screams  of  the  melancholy  birds  of  mid- 
night, that  flit  through  the  solitary  vaults 
and  echoing  chambers  of  the  pyramids. 
"  Can  that  God  be  benevolent,"  he  cried, 
<f  who  thus  wounds  the  soul,  as  from  an 
ambush,    with    unexpected    sorrow,    and 
crushes  his  creature  in  a  moment  with  ir- 
remediiess  calamity  ?      Ye   lying    Imans, 
talk  no  more  of  the  justice  and  kindness  of 
an  all-directing  providence!    He,  who  you 
pretend  reigns  in  heaven,  is  so  far  from 
protecting  the  miserable  sons  of  men,  that 
lie  perpetually  delights  to  blast  the  sweetest 
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flower  in  the  garden  of  hope ;  and,  like  a 
malignant  giant,  to  beat  down  the  strongest 
tower  of  happiness  with  the  iron  mace  of 
his  avenging  anger.  If  this  Being  pos- 
sessed the  goodness  and  the  power  with 
which  nattering  priests  have  invested  him, 
he  \vouldj  doubtless^  be  inclined  and  ena- 
bled to  banish  those  evils  which  render  the 
world  a  dungeon  of  distress^  a  vale  of  va- 
nity and  woe  : — I  will  continue  in  it  no 
longer !" 

At  that  moment  he  furiously  raised  his 
hand,  which  despair  had  armed  with  a 
dagger,  to  strike  it  deep  into  his  bosom ; 
when  suddenly  thick  flashes  of  lightning 
shot  through  the  cavern,  and  a  Being  of 
more  than  human  beauty  and  magnitude,, 
arrayed  in  azure  robes,  crowned  writh  ama- 
rinth,  and  waving  a  branch  of  palm  in  his 
right  hand,  arrested  the  arm  of  the  trem- 
bling califf,  and  said  with  a  majestic  smile, 
"  Follow  me  to  the  top  of  yonder  moun- 
tain." «  jLook 
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"-Look  from  hence/'  said  the  heavenly, 
conductor,  "  I  am  Colae,  the  angel  of 
peace  5  look  from  hence  into  the  vale  be- 
low/' 

Bozaldab  obeyed,,  and  beheld  a  barren, 
sultry,  and  solitary  island,  in  the  midst  of 
which  sat  a  pale,  meagre,  and  ghastly  figure : 
it  was  a  merchant  just  perishing  with  fa- 
mine, and  lamenting  that  he  could  find 
neither  wild  berries  nor  a  single  spring  in 
this  forlorn,  uninhabited  desart ;  and  beg- 
ging; the  protection  of  heaven  against  the 
tygers  that  would  certainly  have  destroyed 
him,  since  he  had  consumed  the  last  fuel 
he  had  collected  to  make  nightly  fires  to 
affright  them.  He  then  cast  a  casket  of 
jewels  on  the  sand  as  trifles  of  no  use,  and 
crept,  feeble  and  trembling,  to  an  eminence 
where  he  was  accustomed  to  sit  every  even- 
ing to  watch  the  setting  sun,  and  to  make 
a  signal  to  any  ship  that  might  fortunately 
approach  the  island, 

66  Inhabitant 
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"  Inhabitant  of  heaven  !"  cried  Bozal- 
dab,  "  suffer  not. this  wretch  to  perish  by 
the  fury  of  wild  beasts/'  "  Peace,"  said 
the  angel,  "  and  observe.*'  He  looked 
again,  and  beheld  a  vessel  approach  the 
desolate  island.  What  words  can  paint 
the  rapture  of  the  starving  merchant,  when 
the  captain  offered  to  transport  him  to  his 
native  country  if  he  would  reward  him  with 
half  the  jewels  in  his  casket !  No  sooner 
had  this  merciless  commander  received  the 
stipulated  sum,  than  he  held  a  consultation 
with  the  crew,  and  they  agreed  to  seize  the 
remaining  jewels,  and  leave  the  unhappy 
exile  in  the  same  helpless  and  lamentable 
condition  in  which  they  first  discovered 
him. — He  wept  and  trembled,  intreated 
and  implored  in  vain. 

"  Will  heaven  permit  such  injustice 
to  be  practised?"  exclaimed  Bozaldab. — 
(f  Look  again/'  said  the  angel,  "  and  be- 
hold the  very  ship,  in  which,  short-sighted 
H  as 
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as  tliou  art,  thou  wishedst  the  merchant 
might  embark,  dashed  in  pieces  on  a  rock  : 
dost  thou  not  hear  the  cries  of  the  sinking 
sailors  ?     Presume  not  to  direct  the  Go- 
vernor of  the  Universe  in  his  disposal  of 
events.     The  man  whom  thou  hast  pitied 
shall  be  taken  from  his  dreary  solitude,  but 
not  by  the  method  thou  wouldst  prescribe. 
His  vice  was  avarice,  by  which  he  became 
at    once    abominable    and    wretched ;    he 
fancied  there  was  some  mighty  charm  in 
wealth,  which,  like  the  wand  of  Abdiel, 
would  gratify  every  wish,  and  obviate  every 
fear.    This  wealth  he  has  now  been  taught 
not  only  to  despise,  but  to  abhor — he  cast 
the  jewels  upon  the  sand,  and  confer  t.-;l 
in  to  be  useless ;  he  offered  part  of  them 
to  the  mariners,  and  perceived  them  to  be 
.-nicious  :  he  has  now  learned  that  they 
rendered  useful  or  vain,   good  or  evif, 
•:  bv  the  situation  and  temper  of  the 
:r.   Happy  is  he  whom  (lit tress  has 

.-hi 
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taujrht  wisdom  !• — but  turn  thine  eves  to 
another  and  more  interesting  seen'.'." 

The  califlf  instantly  beheld  a  magniikent 
palace^,  adorned  with  the  statutes  of  his 
ancestors  xvrought  in  jasper;  the  ivory  doors 
of  which  turning  on  hinges  of  the  gold  of 
Golconda^  discovered  a  throne  of  diamonds^ 
surrounded  with  the  rajas  of  fifty  nations, 
and  with  ambassadors  in  various  habits, 
and  of  different  complexions;  on  which  sat 
Aboram,  the  much  lamented  son  of  Bo- 
zaldab,  and  by  his  side  a  princess.,  fairer 
than  an  Houri. 

66  Gracious  Alia !  it  is  my  son,"  cried 

the  califf:  "  O!  let  me  hold  him  to  my 
heart."  "  Thou  canst  not  grasp  an  un- 
substantial vision/'  replied  the  angel,  "  I 
am  now  shewing  thce  what  would  have 
been  the  destiny  of  thy  son  had  he  contU 
jwed  longer  on  earth."  "  And  why/*  re- 
turned Bozaldab,  "  was  he  not  permitted 
to  continue  ?  Why  was  I  not  suffered  16 
I-J  2  be 
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be  a  witness  of  so  much  felicity  and  pow- 
er?" "  Consider  the  secret,"  replied  he, 
"  that  dwells  in  the  fifth  heaven." 

Bozaldab  looked  earnestly,  and  saw  the 
countenance  of  his  son,  on  which  he  had 
been  used  to  behold  the  placid  smile  of 
simplicity,  and  the  vivid  blushes  of  health, 
now  distorted  with  rage,  and  now  fixed  in 
the  insensibility  of  drunkenness ;  it  was 
again  animated  with  disdain,  it  became 
pale  with  apprehension,  and  appeared  to 
be  withered  by  intemperance ;  his  hand* 
were  stained  with  blood,  and  he  trembled 
by  turns  with  fury  and  terror.  The  pa- 
lace, so  lately  shining  with  oriental  pomp, 
changed  suddenly  into  the  cell  of  a  dun- 
geon, where  his  son  lay  stretched  out  on 
the  cold  pavement,  gagged  and  bound,  with 
his  eyes  put  out.  Soon  after  he  observed 
the  favourite  Sultana,  who  before  was  seated 
by  his  side,  enter  with  a  bowl  of  poison, 
which  she  compelled  Abo  ram  to  drink  > 

and 
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and  afterwards  married   the   successor  to 
his  throne. 

(f  Happy,"  said  Coloe,  "  is  he  whom 
providence  hath^  by  the  angel  of  death> 
snatched  from  guilt  !  from  whom  that 
power  is  withheld  which,  had  he  possessed  j 
would  have  accumulated  upon  himself  yet 
greater  misery  than  it  would  bring  upon 
others/' 

"  It  is  enough^"  cried  Bozaldab;  <f  I 
adore  the  inscrutable  schemes  of  omnis- 
cience I—From  what  dreadful  evils  hath 
my  son  been  rescued,  by  a  death  which  I 
rashly  bewailed  as  unfortunate  and  prema- 
ture —  a  death  of  innocence  and  peace, 
which  has  blessed  his  memory'  upon  earth^ 
and  transmitted  his  spirit  to  the  skies/' 
"  Cast  away  the  dagger/'  replied  the 
heavenly  messenger,  (S  which  thou  wast 
preparing  to  plunge  into  thine  own  heart  ; 
exchange  complaint  for  silence,  and  doubt 
for  adoration.  Can  a  mortal  look  down 
II  3  without 
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without  giddiness  and  stupifaction  into  the 
vast  abyss  of  eternal  wisdom  ?  Can  a  mind 
less  than  infinite  perfectly  comprehend  any 
thing  among  an  infinity  of  objects  mutu- 
ally relative  ?  Can  the  channels,  cut  to 
receive  the  annual  inundations  of  the  Nile, 
or  the  Ganges,  contain  the  waters  of  the 
ocean  ?  Remember  that  perfect  happiness 
cannot  be  conferred  on  a  creature ;  for 
perfect  happiness  is  an  attribute  as  incom- 
municable as  perfect  power  and  eternity." 
While  the  angel  was  speaking  thus,  he 
stretched  out  his  pinions  to  fly  back  to  the 
empyreum — and  the  flutter  of  his  wings 
was  like  the  rushing  of  a  cataract. 
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STORY 


OF  THE 


GRAND  DUKE  OF  TUSCANY, 


de  Medicis,  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany,  concerning  whom,  on  account  of 
his  prodigious  wealth,  it  was  rumoured 
that  he  had  the  art  of  transmutation.  A 
noble  Venetian,  who,  though  he  had  but 
a  small  fortune,  was  extremely  well  recom- 
mended to  his  highness,  (and  by  his  po- 
lite behaviour-  added  daily  to  his  credit  in 
that  court)  one  day  fairly  put  the  question, 
and  asked  the  duke  if  he  had  the  philoso.- 

pher'S 
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pher's  stone  or  not  ?  "  My  friend,"  said 
the  duke,  "  I  have ;  and  because  I  have 
a  regard  for  you,  I  will  give  you  the  re- 
ceipt in  a  few  words: — I  never  bid  ano- 
ther do  that  which  I  can  do  myself;  I 
never  put  off  till  to-morrow  what  may  be 
done  to-day,  nor  do  I  think  any  matter  so 
trivial  as  not  to  deserve  notice."  The  Ve- 
netian thanked  his  serene  highness  for  the 
secret;  and,  by  observing  his  rules,  ac- 
quired a  great  estate. 

"  Pardon  me,  madam,"  said  Miss 
Wharton,  tc  if  I  think  you  meant  this 
little  story  for  me,  as  you  have  frequently 
chid  me  for  those  faults  mentioned  in  it } 
but  in  future  I  hope  to  shew  you  your  ad- 
vice is  not  disregarded,  and  that  /  also 
have  found  that  philosopher's  stone." 

"  To  acknowledge  bur  errors  is  one  step 
toward  correcting  them,"  said  Mrs.  Cor- 
bet, "  and  I  have  no  doubt  of  your  future 
attention* —  As  we  have  not  now,  my 

dear 
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dear  children,  more  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  until  supper,  I  must  proportion  my 
$tory  to  the  time,  and  will  therefore  relate 
you  the  Florist  and  Bull-bull." 


THE 
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THE 


FLORIST  AND  BULL-BULL* 


AX  ORIEXTJL  FABLE. 


J\.  FLORIST  particularly  curious  in 
roses,  had  in  his  garden  a  fine  row  of  the 
bushes  that  bear  that  flower.  On  one  of 
them  grew  a  rose  singularly  beautiful,  which 
captivated  a  Bull-bull :  who  fluttered  round 
and  made  love  to  it.  The  inanimate  rose 
making  no  return  to  his  caresses,  he  at 
length  grew  enraged,  tore  it  to  pieces, 
and  strewed  the  ground  with  its  blushing 
leaves. 

*  A  bird  of  song  much  valued  in  the  East. 

The 
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The  Florist,  incensed  at  this  treatment 
of  his  favourite  flower,  in  revenge  spread  a 
net,  and  took  the  Bull-bull  captive ;  who, 
finding  itself  in  the  snare,  thus  expostulated 
with  the  Florist :  "  How  can  you  use  me 
so  cruelly  ?  Do  not  I  chearfully  repay  you 
for  the  harhour  that  your  garden  affords 
me  with  the  music  of  my  song?"  *'  What 
harm/'  replied  the  Florist,  (C  had  that  rose 
done  to  you  that  you  treated  it  so  despite  - 
fully?"  He  released,  however,  his  little 
prisoner :  who,  as  soon  as  he  had  regained 
his  freedom,  shook  his  wings,  and  perched 
on  the  bough  of  a  neighbouring  tree,  from 
whence  he  thus  addressed  the  florist : — 

if  A  good  action  should  never  go  with- 
out it's  reward ; — dig  at  the  foot  of  that 
orange  tree,  and  you  will  find  a  treasure.'* 
He  did  *o,  and  found  one.  Upon  whicl} 
tie  turned  to  the  warbler,  and  thanking 
him,  asked,  if  how  he  who  had  eyes  so 
penetrating  as  to  discover  a  treasure  bu- 
ried 
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ried  in  the  earth,   could  avoid  seeing  a  net 
over  his  head." 

"  Know,  O  man  !"  replied  the  Bull-bull, 
"  that  there  is  no  escaping  the  hand  of  des- 
tiny : — what  must  be^  must  be." 


SEVENTH 
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SEVENTH  EVENING. 

HAROUN   ABRASCHID. 

AX  EASTERN  TALE. 


T, 


HERE  wras  among  the  caliph.**  one 
more  than  all  the  rest  renouned  for  the 
goodness  of  his  temper ;  I  need  not  say  to 
those  who  are  conversant  in  the  eastern 
history  >  that  his  name  was  Haroun  Abras- 
chid.  'Twas  his  custom  to  walk  unknown 
among  his  subjects,  and  hear  from  their 
c\vn  nwuths  their  grievances  :  and  their 
opinion  of  their  rulers.  lie  advanced  and 
degraded  according  to  these  reports,,  arid 
'L  perhaps 
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perhaps  sometimes  to  hastily,  though  al- 
ways with  an  upright  purpose ;  and  used 
to  say,  he  was  the  only  sovereign  who 
heard  the  thoughts  of  his  people. 

One  morning,  ahout  sun- rise,  as  he  was 
walking  along  the  side  of  a  river,  he  saw  an 
old  man  and  his  grandson  earnest  in  dis- 
course. The  boy,  in  wantonness,  had 
taken  a  water-worm  out  of  the  flags,  and, 
having  thrown  it  on  the  ground,  had  lifted 
up  his  foot  to  crush  it.  The  old  man 
pulled  him  back,  and  just  as  the  caliph 
came  up,  was  speaking  to  him  thus  : — 
(t  Boy,  do  not  take  away  that  which  is  not 
in  thy  power  to  give.  Tie  who  gave  life 
to  that  insect,  gave  it  also  to  thee;  how 
darest  thou  then  violate  what  he  bestowed  ? 
Shew  mercy,  and  thou  wilt  find  mercy." 

The  caliph  stopped,  and  hearing  beggary 
and  rags  so  eloquent,  he  stood  astonished. 
What  is  your  name,  and  where  is  your 
Jiabitation?"  said  he.  The  old  man  told 

him 
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him  he  was  called  Atelmoule^  and  pointed 
to  his  cottage* 

In  an  hour  a  robe  of  state  wa'ssent  to  the 
cottage,  officers  attended,  and  Atelmoule 
was  told  he  was  appointed  Vizier*  They  led 
him,  full  of  wonder  and  confusion,  to  the 
caliph — he  fell  upon  his  face  before  the 
throne;  and,  without  daring  to  look  upr. 
kissed  the  verge  of  the  royal  robe.  "  Rise 
Atelmoule,"  said  the  caliph,  "  you  are 
next  the  throne  :  forget  not  your  own  les- 
sons. Shew  mercy,  and  you  shall  find  it." 

The  man,  filled  with  astonishment  and 
surprize,  beheld  the  person  with  whom  he 
had  spoken  in  the  morning. 

Mean  time  the  sun  was  warm — therworm 
whose  life  the  new  vizier  had  saved>  opened 
its  shelly  back,  and  gave  birth  to  a  fly,  that 
buzzed  about,  and  enjoyed  his  new-born 
wings  with  rapture;  he  settled  on  the  mule 
that  carried  the  vizier,  and  stung  him; — 
the  mule  pranced^  and  threw  his  unaccus- 
I  2  tomed 
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tomcd  rider ; — the  vizier  hung  by  a  part  of 
his  robe,  and  was  killed  by  a.  stroke  of  the 
creatures  heel. 

The  account  was  brought  to  the  palace; 
and  even  those  who  had  murmured  at  the 
sudden  exaltation  of  the  man,  pitied  that 
death  he  owed  to  his  virtue:  even  provi 
denee  was  censured ;  so  daring  and  so  ig- 
norant is  man.  But  the  caliph,  superior 
to  the  rest  in  virtue,  as  in  office,  lifting  up 
his  hands  to  heaven,  cried,  "  Blessed  be 
thy  sacrad  name,  O  prophet ! — I  decreed 
transitory  honours  to  Atelmoule,  but  thou 
hast  snatched  him  to  those  that  never  fade 
— to  Paradise." 

"  It  was  a  naughty  fly,  however,  ma- 
dam,' '  said  Miss  Wentworth,  <c  that  stung 
the  boast,  and  made  him  kill  so  good  a 
man."  "  The  poor  fly,"  replied  Mrs. 
Corbett,  "  was,  my  love,  but  a  weak  in- 
strument in  the  hands  of  our  great  Creator, 
perhaps  to  snatch  the  virtuous  Atelmoule 

from 
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from  impending  danger ;  for  who  can  an~ 
swer,  whether  his  morals  would  have  re- 
mained untainted  amidst  the  splendour  and 
vice  of  courts  ;  or  might  not  envy  at  this 
unexpected  preferment,  have  raised  him 
enemies  that  would  never  have  ceased  pur- 
suing him  until  covered  with  disgrace  they 
had  brought  him  to  shame  and  death.  I 
shall  now  relate  to  you  "  The  Man  of 
Spleen/'  a,  moral  tale." 


I  3  T£tE 
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THE 


MAN  OF  SPLEEN; 

OR,    THE 

UNEXPECTED  TRAXSISIOX. 

A  MORAL  TALE. 


H 


.APPINESS  is  what  all  men  wish  for, 
what  all  men  may,  in  one  respect  or  other, 
attain,  but  what  few — alas !  a  very  few 
indeed — are  found  in  reality  to  possess. — 
With  every  means  to  be  happy  within  their 
grasp,  we  often  find  misery  peculiarly  tri- 
umphant in  the  bosoms  of  the  rich  and 
great;  and  though  blessed  beyond  the  mul- 
titude of  their  fellow  creatures  with  what 
are  generally  termed  blessings — health, 

wealth, 
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wealth,  and  an  honourable  name — they  still 
seem  to  labour,  as  it  were,  to  be  wretched. 

To  this  class  of  deplorable  infatuation 
belonged  the  Hon.  Sir  Frederic  Rutledge ; 
the  only  surviving  branch  of  an  opulent  and 
once  numerous  family  in  the  county  of 
Westmoreland ;  though  from  the  rank  he 
held  in  life  the  most  respectable  charac- 
ters in  the  neighbourhood  would  have 
thought  themselves  honoured  by  his  com- 
pany, and  his  friendship  ;  yet  so  little  was 
the  splenetic  baronet  inclined  to  cultivate 
a  connexion  with  mankind  in  general^ 
that  he  neither  enjoyed,  nor  indeed  seemed 
desirous  to  enjoy,  any  of  the  sweets  thafc 
flow  from  the  usual  commerce  of  society. 

If  his  fortune  was  great,  his  wants,  how- 
ever, were  few.  These,  by  leading  a  uni.-* 
form  life  of  rigid  frugality  and  temperance, 
he  had  contracted  within  a  narrow  com^ 
pass.  He  had  no  idea  that  his  riches  might 
be  rendered  subservient  to  his  happiness; 

he 
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he  was  a  stranger  to  ever)'  passion  which 
iniirht  determine  him  bv  motives  of  plea- 
sure ;  and  he  esteemed  no  engagement 
sufficiently  binding  to  influence  him.  by 
the  calls  of  duty. 

His  condition  became  at  length  so  irk- 
some to  him,,  that  after  a  number  of 
gloomy  reflections,  he  began  to  entertain 
an  impious  doubt  whether  it  might  not  be 
justifiable  to  relinquish  a  life  from  which^ 
to  all  appearance,  he  could  never  reap  any 
satisfaction ;  and  he  argued  with  himself 
on  this  principle  merely,  that  an  uncertain 
existence,  like  that  which  succeeds  to 
death,  is  preferable  to  an  existence  in  which 
the  only  things  to  be  experienced  as  certain 
are,  langour,  disgust,  and  sorrow. 

Already  was  he  fixed  as  to  the  mode  of 
-destroying  himself.  In  this  perturbed  state 
*af  mind,  happening  one  day  to  take  a  soli- 
tan'  Xvalk  in  the  fields,  he  met  a  man  whom 
fortun^  in  angry  -mood,  had  suddenly  re- 
duced 
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duced  from  a  state  of  comfortable  inde- 
pendence to  a  state  of  abject  poverty ;  and 
who,  no  longer  capable  of  earning  a  sub- 
sistence by  his  industry,  was  forced  to  rely 
upon  the  charity  of  the  public.  Observing 
the  distress  and  melancholy  which  the  ba- 
ronet seemed  to  labour  under/  as  he  saun- 
tered along  absorbed  in  thought,  he  ven- 
tured, after  respectfully  accosting  him,  to  en- 
quire if  he  had  ought  to  oppress  him  which 
it  might  lie  in  the  narrow  compass  of  his 
power  to  alleviate.  Sir  Frederic  answered 
him  with  an  angry  frown,  and  in  a  tone  which 
denoted  him  a  rich,  but  a  discontented  mam 

sc  Alas  !"  exclaimed  the  hapless  victim 
of  adversity  to  him,  with  a  sigh — "  alas  f 
Sir,  why  do  you  not  permit  other  people 
to  partake  of  that  wealth  which  to  you  ap- 
pears so  useless/* 

This  reproach  so  forcibly,  yet  so  respect 
fully  uttered,  gave  birth  to  a  thousand  re- 
fl'-'.ctions  in  the  bosom  of  Sir  Frederic.  Fot 

the 
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the  first  time  in  bis  life  he  ton  ml  a  plea- 
sure in  the  idea  that  fortune  had  cnabk-a 
him  to  soften  the  calamities  of  virtuous 
poverty;  and  that  if  he  was  not  born  to  be 
happy  himself,  he  was  at  least  born  to  en- 
deavour to  render  others  so. 

After  a  little  more  conversation  together, 
he  desired  the  poor  man  to  accompany  him- 
to  his  house ;  where,  immediately  on  their 
arrival,  he  desired  him  to  mention  what 
he  thought  was  wanting  to  establish  his 
felicity.  The  man,  who  was  not  a  little 
struck  with  this  behaviour  in  a  person  of 
Sir  Frederic's  character,  plainly  told  him, 
that  he  had  no  relish  for  those  enjoyments 
which  are  only  to  be  found  in  affluence ; 
but  that  a  little  sum  of  money,  which  might 
once  more  put  him  in  a  situation  to  pro- 
vide for  his  family,  would  suffice  to  gratify 
his  utmost  ambition. 

The*  money  was  instantly  produced,  and 
put  into  his  hands  :  nor  had  many  weeks 

elapsed 
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elapsed  before  he  made  it  appear,  instead 
of  misemploying  his  welcome  present,  he 
hud  with  so  much  prudence  improved  it^ 
that  want  and  sorrow  were  banished  from 
under  his  humble  roof.  Sir  Frederic  at- 
tentively marked  the  progress  of  his  work ; 
and  alike  impressed  with  the  pleasure  of 
having  removed  the  distresses  of  an  unfor- 
tunate family,  and  with  the  testimonies  of 
gratitude  which  he  continually  received  as 
the  reward  of  his  bounty,  he  became  sen- 
sible, that  an  occupation  so  agreeable  in, 
itself,  and  so  exalted  in  its  tendency,  had 
been  productive  of  the  most  salutary  con- 
sequences  tc  himself. 

Tims  were  his  ideas  by  degrees  expanded. 

-He  was  at  no  loss  to  comprehend  that  the 

number  of  the  unfortunate  is  not  confined 

r     -   OBC  who  openly  ask  for  charity;  and 

::  m  u""tual  beggar  was  capable  of  so 

much  sensibility  for  services  done  to  him, 

ne  mi^ht  expect  still  moro   from  mauy 

worthy 
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worthy  persons,  who,  while  they  labour 
under  the  same  distresses,  are  endowed 
with  a  superiour  elevation  of  soul.  His 
heart  exalted  at  the  thought:  and  from 
that  moment  it  became  his  study  to  find 
out  objects  deserving  of  his  attention  from, 
other  principles  than  those  of  mere  huma- 


Of  these  he  discovered  numbers  ;  for  this 
world  is  full  of  people  who  are  unhappy, 
and  who  deserve  a  milder  fate.  To  the 
favours  he  bestowed  upon  them,  he  added 
that  affable  and  generous  deportment  which 
exempts  a  delicate  mind  from  the  confu- 
sion of  beholding  his  misery  rendered  pub- 
lic, and  even  from  that  of  knowing  by 
whose  bounty  that  misery  had  been  as- 
fuaged. 

In  daily  multiplying  his  good  actions, 
which  were  often  done  in  secret,  and  never 
made  a  merit  of,  consisted  now  the  god- 
like merit  of  Sir  Frederic  5  and  far  from 

having, 
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v  having,  as  formerly,,  any  idle  hours  to  fill 
up,  he  rather  lamented  that  every  day  was 
too  short;  or  f]ed  away  too  fast.  Many 
singular  effects  are  related  of  this  disposi- 
tion for  promoting  the  welfare  of  his  fel- 
low creatures,  which  so  opportunely  suc- 
ceeded in  the  breast  of  Sir  Frederic  to  the 
disgust  of  an  irksome  and  useless  life;  and 
the  following  is,  perhaps,  none  of  the  least 
striking  anecdotes  which  have  been  handed 
about  upon  the  occasion. 

One  evening,  as  he  was  walking  home- 
vyard  alone,  after  having  passed  the  day  as 
usual  in  exercising  his  generosity,  he  over- 
heard two  tradesmen  in  close  conversation 
about  their  credit,,  and  their  circumstances, 
After  frankly  acknowledging  to  each  other 
that  their  situation  was  desperate,  they 
both  expressed  their  sorrow  that  they  were 
unknown  to  Sir  Frederic  Rutledge:  whose 
beneficence  began  now  to  be  publicly  talk- 
ed of. 

K  <<  As 
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fe  As  for  my  part,"  said  the  one,  "  fifty 
guineas  would  enable  me  to  discharge  my 
debts,  and  restore  me  to  that  credit  which, 
by  misfortunes,  added  to  the  burthen  of  a 
numerous  family,  I  have  unhappily  for- 
feited." 

ef  Fifty  guineas,"  exclaimed  the  other — 
alas !  such  a  sum  as  that  would  be  far 
from  satisfying  the  demands  of  my  credi- 
tors ',  and  notwithstanding  the  many  en- 
comiums I  have  heard  bestowed  upon  Sir 
Frederic's  liberality,  I  could  never  expect 
;  him  to  lend  me  five  hundred  guineas : 
without  which  it  is  in  vain  for  me  to  look 
for  happiness." 

Sir  Frederic  advanced,  and  spoke  to 
them : — 

"  My  friends,"  said  he,  "  I  have  heard 
your  conversation,  and  I  grieve  for  your 
distresses.  I  know  Sir  Frederic  Rutledge, 
of  whom  you  seem  to  entertain  so  high  an 
opinion;  and  perhaps  it  may  lie  in  my 

powefj 
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power,  by  interceding  with  him,  to  be  of 
some  service  to  you.  But  Sir  Frederic  has 
a  thousand  different  matters  to  attend  to; 
and  I  cannot  promise  that  he  will  imme- 
diately undertake  to  oblige  you.  At  the 
same  time  you  ought  not  to  consider  him 
as  the  only  gentleman  in  the  neighbour 
hood  who  loves  to  extend  his  bounty  to 
deserving  objects.  I  am  willing,  my  friends, 
to  re-establish  your  circumstances  myself; 
previous  to  which,  however,  I  require  on 
your  parts  two  conditions  :  the  one,  that 
you  will  never  attempt  to  discover  who  I 
am — and  the  other,  that  you  will  bring  me 
to-morrow,,  at  this  hour,  and  to  this  place, 
a  certificate  from  the  minister  of  your  pa- 
rish, bearing  testimony  to  the  integrity  of 
your  respective  characters/' 

The  honest  tradesmen  knew  not  what  to 
make  of  this  speech.     At  first  they  consi- 
dered it  merely  as  a  banter,  or  rather,   (to 
adopt  the  more  modern  expression),  as  a 
K  2  humbug ; 
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humbug ;  but,  after  more  mature  delibera- 
tion, they  determined  to  try  the  issue  of  the 
adventure. 

The  next  day  they  accordingly  repaired, 
at  the  appointed  hour,  to  the  appointed 
place  of  rendezvous.  Sir  Frederic,  as  if 
eager  to  anticipate  his  promise,  was  there 
before  them^  with  cash  and  notes  to  the 
amount  of  five  hundred  and  fifty  guineas. 
• — Let  us  not  attempt  to  describe  the  joy 
of  the  two  tradesmen — it  was  exquisite — • 
it  was  boundless. — They  produced  the  tes- 
timonial which  had  been  required  of  them  ; 
and  the  generous  baronet  with  pleasure  re- 
ceived it  as  the  only  security  for  his  mo- 
ney ;  for,  in  order  to  prevent  a  discovery, 
he  instantly  withdrew. 

Whether  it  was  his  intention  that  this 
sum  should  be  a  present,  or  a  simple  loan, 
it  was  impossible  for  them  to  determine. 
But  the  two  worthy  men,  who,  in  recei- 
ving it,  never  imagined  that  it  could  be 

betowed 
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bestowed  upon  them  as  a  gift,,  and  who  had 
meant  to  give  him  their  notes  for  it,  were 
Astonished  to  find  their  benefactor  so  sud- 
denly disappear.  Impressed  with  the  most 
exalted  sentiments  of  veneration  and  grati- 
tude for  the  stranger  who  had  thus  nobly 
and  unexpectedly  rescued  them  from  want, 
and  its  consequent  attendants,  despair  and 
misery  ;  they  instantly  formed  a  resolution 
equally  laudable,  equally  extraordinary,  as 
the  conduct  of  Sir  Frederick  himself. 

On  the  very  morning  of  the  day  follow- 
ing, they  caused  a  printed  notice  to  be  fixed 
up,  in  the  market-place  of  the  to\vn  they 
lived  in,  of  all  the  circumstances  attending 
their  adventure,  with  a  declaration,  by 
which  they  entered  into  an  engagement,  in 
the  face  of  the  public,  to  restore,  at  certain 
periods,  the  sum  which  they  acknowledged 
they  had  received.  In  order  to  remove 
every  appearance  of  doubt,  they  farther  en- 
gaged to  deposit  it  in  the  hands  of  a  ma- 
K  3  gistrate, 
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gistrate,  with  an  authority  for  him  to  de-< 
liver  it  to  the  person  who  should  produce 
the  indentical  cerificates  which  they  had 
given  to  the  generous  stranger t 

A  conduct  so  noble  could  not  but  attract 
universal  admiration.  This  was  not  a  little 
encreased  the  next  day,  when  another 
printed  notice  appeared,  with  the  declara 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  benefactor.  He 
protested^  that  overjoyed  at  the  thoughts  of 
having  so  happily  employed  his  bounty,  he 
required  no  other  return  for  it  than  the 
sensibility  of  two  hearts,  which  seemed  to 
him  to  have  displayed  such  exalted  proofs 
of  gratitude;  and  taking  the  public  to  wit- 
ness that  he  relinquished  to  his  two  worthy 
friends  all  property  in  the  sum  he  had 
given  to  them  ;  he  added5  that,  in  order 
to  deprive  him  of  the  smallest  title,  ever  to 
claim  it  a<rain,  he  had  already  forwarded 
the  certificates  alluded  to,  to  the  magistrate. 

It  was  not  till  a  considerable  time  after, 

that 
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that  the  author  of  this  noble  action  wasi 
discovered;  and  perhaps,  by  the  obscurity 
in  which,  from  motives  of  delicacy,  he  had 
involved  it,  it  never  would  have  been  known 
that  Sir  Frederic  Rutledge  was  the  man^ 
if  his  steward  had  not  helped  to  reveal  it, 
by  casually  acknowledging,  one  day^  thatj 
at  the  precise  period  of  the  event,  he  had 
furnished  the  Baronet  with  sums  to  the  ex* 
act  amount  of  what  the  two  honest,  though, 
industrious  tradesmen  had  so  seasonably 
received; 

"  Think  my  dear  children,  of  the  neces- 
sity you  are  under  of  contributing  as  much 
as  in  you  lies,  to  the  relief  of  virtuous  po- 
verty !  Imitate  Sir  Frederic,  and  like  him 
you  will  never  go  abroad^  but  to  do  good, 
nor  return  home  but  to  be  happy. 

The  time  of  our  separation  draws  nighj 
yet  I  believe  I  can  extend  it  a  little,  to  read 
to  you  a  very  pretty  Eastern  fable  called 

Zaphna," 
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AN  EASTERN  FABLE, 


was  the  son  ofAbnor:  the 
blossom  of  his  strength:  the  first  fruit  of 
his  love  to  Rishama.  The  heavens  smiled 
on  the  moment  of  his  birth — his  statue  was 
as  the  cedar  on  mount  Libanus — his  beauty 
as  the  blush  of  the  morning — -his  strength 
surpassed  the  sons  of  men — and  his  mind 
was  formed  to  receive  knowledge. 

The  fire  of  youth  inflamed  the  pride  of 
his  heart — he  lived  as  he  listed  ;  and  knew 
lip  law  beside  his  will.  Pleasure  courted 
his  enjoyment;  and  glory  waited  on  his 
steps.  He  saw  beauty,  and  it  melted  in 
his  embrace— the  wings  of  his  speed  out- 
flew  tiie  fears  of  the  hind — the  lion  shrunk 

under 
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under  his  hand ;  and  the  lioness  fled  af- 
frighted from  her  whelps  before  him.  Dan- 
ger faded  in  his  frown — he  heard  the  noise 
of  the  battle  with  a  smile ;  and  the  number 
of  his  foes  increased  his  glory.  He  was 
sated  with  pleasure — he  found  that  fame 
was  but  an  empty  sound. 

The  sun  had  climbed  the  heavens  j  and 
the  brightness  of  his  beams  burned  fiercely* 
Zaplma  laid  him  down,  on  the  verge  of  d 
fountain,  to  consider  what  he  should  enjoy 
next.  Cooler  thought  opened  new  pursuits : 
knowledge  looked  tempting  to  his  mind  ; 
and  prudence  inclined  his  heart  to  wealth* 
He  turned  over  the  writings  of  the  sages : 
he  considered  the  sayings  of  the  wise.  H£ 
found  that  all  was  vanity — he  desisted  from 
the  fruitless  search. 

Riches  promised  more  solid  enjoyment : 
he  traversed  the  parched  desart — the  raging 
of  the  sea  stopped  not  his  course  his — wealth 
knew  no  bounds — his  horses  and  his  ca^ 

melfi 
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mcls  were  without  number:  his  flocks  and 
his  herds,  as  the  sands  on  the  shore  :  and 
the  sea  groaned  beneath  the  ships  of  his 
merchandize.  Unhappiness  came  with 
riches  :  he  lost  the  quiet  of  his  mind— care 
filled. his  pillar  with  thorns — and  sleep  fled 
from  his  eyelids.  The  whistling  of  the 
winds  terrified  him — the  robber  in  the 
night,  broke  his  rest— the  noise  of  a  falling- 
leaf  made  him  start. 

•  lie  climbed  an  high  mountain — he  built 
him  a  strong  castle — and  laughing  in  his 
heart,  said  to  himself,  6f  here  shall  T  be 
safe/'  But  fear  followed  him,  and  unhap- 
piness  broke  into  his  fortress.  He  was 
amazed — he  communed  with  his  heart,  and 
said,  "  whence  can  this  be?" 

His  eyes  were  opened— the  errors  of  his 
bfv   -vere  displayed  before  him.    He  hum- 
If  before  heaven — he  determined 
r  hi*  ways.    Reason  came  at  his  call, 
and  shewed  him  the  path  that  leads  to  hap- 
piness. 
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piness.  He  descended  fromthe  mountain — 
he  sharecj  his  wealth  with  his  friends — his 
flocks  and  his  herds  became  a  blessing  to 
the  poor.  Peace  returned  to  his  hcart^  and 
happiness  smiled  upon  him. 

The  sun  was  gone  behind  the  hills — -the 
breath  of  the  evening  refreshed  him,  after 
the  fatigues  of  the  day — he  sat  down  among 
his  friends,  in  the  shade  of  his  own  vine — 
he  recounted  the  accidents  and  labour  of 
bus  life — he  compared  things  past  with  the 
present — he  shewed  what  is  to  be^  by  what 
has  been — ^experience  opened  his  mouth ; 
and  benevolence  tuned  his  voice.  Wisdom 
and  safely  flowed  from  his  lips ;  and  plea- 
sure accompanied  his  sayings.    The  aged 
heard  him  with  delight — the  instruction  of 
his  words  was  written  on  the  hearts  of  the 
young.     The  mqasure  of  his  happiness  was 
full — the  name  of  Zaphaa  i?  a  sweet  odour 
ascendipg  to  heaven, 

EIGHTH 
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a  lovely  valley,  between   the  chalky 
fe  of  Chalclee.,   watered   by  a  perennial 
Stream  from  the  ancient  Euphrates,  Barcas, 
descended  from  the  patriarchs  of  old^  had 
piiched   his  tents.     A  towering  oak,    ve- 
nerable with   age,    the   shadow  of  whose 
*  ading  branches  offered  a  cooling  retreat 

from 
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from  the  noontide  rays,  stood  before  them; 
and  behind  them  a  lofty  grove  of  citrons 
and  pomegranates,  delighted  the  eye  of  the 
traveller,  and  gave  its  spicy  odours  to  the 
fluttering  breeze.  His  doors  were  always 
open  to  the  stranger  and  the  fatherless ;  the 
indigent  found  him  a  generous  benefactor, 
and  the  oppressed  a  powerful  protector. 
He  delighted  to  remove  the  chilling  hand 
of  poverty  from  the  unfortunate,  and  to 
pour  the  balm  of  comfort  into  the  breast  of 
the  friendless.  Filled  with  the  generous 
principles  of  virtue  and  beneficence,  he  was 
not  contented  with  enjoying  happiness  him- 
self, but  desirous  of  extending  it  to  all  the 
human  race. 

He  always  pitched  his  tents  within  sight 
of  some  principal  road,  that  the  weary 
traveller  might  find  refreshment,  and  rest 
Securely  after  the  toils  of  the  day 

Among  the  resJLthat  visited  the  hospi- 
table teuts  of  J3arcas,  \\  as  Selim,  Prince' of 
L  Ardeis. 
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Arden,  who  had  been  driven  from  his  coun- 
try by 'the  Sophi  of  Persia.  His  counte- 
nance was  clouded  with  cares  and  disap- 
pointments ;  and  his  attention  wholly  em^ 
ployed  in  meditating  on  his  misfortunes. 

Barcas  received  the  unfortunate  stranger 
with  that  cordial  affection  which  had  en- 
deared him  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbouring  countries.  He  treated  him 
in  the  most  hospitable  manner,  and  en- 
deavoured by  a  chearful  and  engaging  con- 
Tersation,  to  banish  that  melancholy  which 
preyed  upon  his  mind  ;  but  finding:  all  his 
e  ideavours  fruitless,,  he  thus  addressed  the 
Prince  of  Arden. 

(:  Some  misfortune,  heavier  than  those 
common  to  the  sons  of  men,  has  doubtless 
fallen  upon  thee,  and  thy  spirits  are  unable 
to  support  the  ponderous  weight  ;    but  tclj 
me,  thou  that  hast  drank  deep  of  the  cup 
of  affliction,  is  it  impossible  to  remove  the 
•-•  of  thy  grief,  or  to  mitigate  thy  sor- 
row •' 
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ro\v  ?  Is  the  dart,  of  affliction  pierced  so  far 
into  thy  breast  that  it  cannot  h£  drawn,  and 
is  the  wound  too  deep  to  admit  of  a  cure? 
Rememher  that  the  path  of  life  lies  along 
the  margin  of  the  river  of  adversity,  and 
every  human  being  is  obliged  to  drink  often 
of  its  bitte,r  stream.  But  let  not  the  mis- 
fortunes common  to  all  the  children  of  men 
discourage  us,  nor  deprive  us  of  those  in- 
nocent pleasures  which  the  bountiful  Fa* 
ther  of  the  Universe  hath  scattered  around 
.us  with  a  liberal  hand." 

Cf  Thy  reasonings,  Barcas,"  replied  the 
stranger,  "  are  doubtless  just  ;  but  misfor- 
tunes like  mine  are  too  many  to  be  re 
moved,  and  too  heavy  to  be  supported  : 
thou  canst  not  be  a  stranger  to  the  me- 
lancholy fate  of  Selim,  Prince  of  Arden. 
lie  lately  flourished  like  a  tall  cedar  on  the 
mountain?,  and  was.eminen ^distinguished 
among  the  princes  of  the  earth.  The  op- 
pressed of  different  nations  implored  his 
L  2  protection, 
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protection,,  and  at  his  command  the  proud 
tyrants  of  the  neighbouring  countries  laid 
the  rod  of  oppression  aside.  But  the  haughty 
Persian  prevailed  against  him,  and  laid  all 
his  honours  in  the  dust.  His  populous 
cities  are  destroyed^  and  deluged  with  the 
blood  of  their  inhabitants — his  fruitful  fields 
are  turned  into  a  desart — and  his  wives  and 
children  captives  in  the  house  of  an  impe- 
rious master.  OBarcas!  can  misfortunes 
like  these  be  supported  with  patience,  or 
lessened  bv  the  grenerous  aid  of  friendship  r 
— I  well  know,  that  if  thy  wisdom  can  point 
out  a  remedy  for  mv  grief,  thy  sincere  de- 
Fire  of  being  serviceable  to  all  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  affliction,  will  not  suffer  thee 
to  conceal  it." 

"  Selim,"  replied  the  shepherd  of  Chaldee, 
"  thy  misfortunes  are  certainly  grievous, 
ami  heavy  to  be  borne;  but  let  not  thy 
hours  be  spent  in  fruitless  complainings, 
nor  dare  to  pry  into  the  arcana  of  heaven". 

Call 
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•Call  not,  the  afflictive  turns  of  life  evil,  till 
thou  art  able  to  comprehend  the  intention 
for  which  they  were  sent;  and  the  good 
which  for  ought  thou  knosvest,  may  arise 
-from  them.  View  thyself  with  care,  and 
sincerity,,  and  take  a  true  list  of  all  •  thy 
•vices  ;  remember  the  Allwisej  Being  is  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  thy  frame,,  and  con- 
siders thou  art  but  a  child  of  dust. — Blame 
not  the  Governor  of  the  Universe,  because 
thou  can'st  not  search  the  profundity  of  his 
measures,  nor  find  out  the  depth  of  his 
judgments  5  consider  thy  sight  at  present 
is  very  imperfect,  and  confined  within  very 
narrow  bounds. — But,  thou  shalt  soon  put 
off  the  veil  of  mortality,  and  thou  shalt 
then  be  capable  of  surveying  things  which 
are  now.  invisible. — The  clouds. of  misfor- 
tune and  vapours  of  affliction  shall  be  then 
dispersed — the  billows  of  grief  which  now 
rage,  shall  sink  into  a  calm. ---Then  shal* 
the.'  system  of  Providence  be  revealed,  and 
L3  the 
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the  ways  of  heaven  made  known  to  the 
children  of  men.  Learn  therefore,  Sclim, 
to  govern  the  unruly  passions  of  thy  re- 
pining soul,  and  reign  emperor  over  thy- 
self. Remember  that  the  things  thou  hast 
lost,  were  only  lent  thee  by  that  being  who 
formed  the  universe,  and  who  hath  not 
wrested  them  from  thee  by  a  tyrant's  arm ; 
but  for  what  purpose  is  impossible  to  be 
known,  nor  should  wretched  mortals  dare 
to  enquire.  Submit  thyself  therefore  to 
his  pleasure,  and  bear  thy  misfortunes  with 
constancy  and  resignation." 

These  reflections  revived  the  heart  of  So- 
lini,  and  his  countenance  became  tranquil 
and  serene.  He  thanked  the  generous 
Barcas  for  friendly  advice,  and  departed 
from  his  hospitable  tents  in  peace, 
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FROM  THE  FRENCH. 


.L\S  Omar,  the  hoary  and  the  wise,  was 
Fitting,  at  the  door  of  his  cell,  he  looked 
toward  the  desart,  and  saw  a  cloud  of  dust 
that  ascended  from  earth  to  heaven ;  the 
caravan  was  returning  from  Cairo  with 
merchandize  and  treasure,  lie  heard  a 
confused  murmur  of  many  sounds,  and  at 
k.imth  the  camels  amd  multiiude  appeared. 
When  they  came  up,  Ouuir  beckoned  with 
his  hand,  and  cried  out,  <c  Hear  me,  ye 
?ons  of  traffic — ye  labourers  for  anxiety  and 
gain, — Gold  is  bright  as  the  morning,  but 

fatal 
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fatal  as  the  storm  at  midnight — beware  of 
the  fatal  approach  of  the  serpent — beware 
of  the  beauty  of  women--but  chiefly  beware 
of  the  power  of  gold  ;  it  is- produced  arriong 
poisons  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  its 
fruits  are  calamity  and  guilt/',.  \The  cara- 
vans stopped,  for  every  one  reverenced  the 
virtue  and  wisdom  of  Onw.  "  I  will  tell 
you,'*  said  Omar,  (f  the  adventures  of  Sadir, 
Haran,  and  Zimur. — Sadir,  Haran,  and 
Zimur,  were  friends  :  they  were  amiable, 
they-  were  young,  and  their  feet  had  not 
yet  deviated  from  the  path  of  virtue  :  they 
set  out  together  on  a  journev,  and  as  they 
were  travelling  along  the  plains  of  Indostan, 
it  happened  they  found  a  treasure  :  this  was 
at  once  the  test  of  virtue  and  friendship. 

Every  heart  throbbed,  and  every  breast 
WH>  opened  to  permitted  pleasure  ;  to  divide 
it  would  have  been  an  outrage  on  the  de- 
licacy and  confidence  of  their  amity. 
"  Let  the  bounty  of  heaven/'  said  they, 

«  be 
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"  be  the  common  blessing  of  us  all  —  mu- 
tually to  share  it  without  division  will  at 
once  gratify  and  increase  our  confidence 
and  love." 

As  they  had  now  the  means  of  enjoy- 
ment, they  determined  to  enjoy.  They 
travelled  by  shorter  stages,  and  they  pro- 
cured every  accommodation  that  wealth 
could  buy.  When  they  reached  the  next 
town,  Zimur  was  deputed  by  Sadar  and 
Haran  to  procure  them  provisions;  an  of- 
fice that  suited  his  taste,  his  knowledge,, 
and  his  activity.  As  soon  as  he  was  gone, 
Sadir  and  Haran  fixed  their  eyes  upon  the 
treasure,  and  sat  some  time  silent;  at 
length  they  stole  a  glance  at  each  other  ; 
each  was  conscious  to  his  own  wish,  and 
thought  he  saw  it  reflected  from  the-  -coun- 
tenance of  his  friend.  They  began  a  con- 
versation, in  which  this  wish  \vas  mutually 
disclosed  by  almost  imperceptible  degrees. 
*•  If  we  should  secure  this  gold,  and  citv 

part, 
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part,"  said  Sadir,  <f  whom  could  Zimur 
blame  but  his  own  indiscretion  ? — would  it 
not  make  two  more  happy  than  three  ?  — 
shall  we  not  grain  at  least  what  he  will  lose; 
— and  can  we  deserve  an  opportunity  we  ne- 
glect to  improve  ?"— "  The  wise  only"  re- 
plied Haran,  (£  are  appointed  to  prosperity; 
Zimur  has  no  right  to  share  the  treasure 
with  us  ;  and  we  shall  only  fulfil  an  un- 
changeable decree  if  we  keep  the  whole  to 
ourselves." — "  It  is  true,"  answered  Sadir, 
"  but  if  he  should  again  find  us.  -lie  may 
question  the  determination,  and  claim  his 
•part." 

•  6t This,"  said  Haran, f<  must  be  prevented : 
the  dead  are  silent,  and  cease  from  trou- 
bling." Such  was  the  wish  that  gold  ex- 
cited in  the  hearts  of  Sadir  and  Haran  ;  and 
such  was  the  crime  by  which  it  was  ac- 
compli shed.  Zimur  returned  in  the  evcn- 
•inor,  wearv  with  labour,  and  pleased  with 
the  anticipation  of  refreshment  and  rest. 
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His  associates  seized  him  at  a  disadvantage, 
extended  him  upon  the  earth^  and  stran- 
gled him  with  the  band  of  his  turban.- 

When  he  was  dead,  they  sat  down  to 
the  repast  he  had  provided  for  them  ;  but 
in  a  few  minutes  the  hand  of  death  was 
upon  them — they  became  pale— '-they  shud- 
dered— a  cold  sweat  covered  their  limbs, 
and  they  gazed  at  each  other  without  power 
to  speak.  In  this  speechless  agony  of  de- 
spair and  horror,  the  struggle  oi  nature 
for  life  was  short,  and  both  sunk  down 
together,  were  convulsed — groaned — and 
expired. 

"Was  this  the  work  of  a  divine  avenger? 
did  the  Almighty  punish  by  controuling 
nature,  and  was  justice  miraculous  that 
guilt  might  tremble !  Is  not  nature  the 
handmaid  of  the  Almighty  ? — and  is  not 
wickedness  the  rod  of  his  displeasure? — 
Zimur  had  poisoned  the  food  he  purchased, 
that  he  might  himself  secure  the  treasure, 

and 
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and  fulfil  the  same  purpose  upon  his  com 
panions,  that  his  companions  fulfilled  upon 
him.  The  treasure  then  is  without  a 
master,  to  \vhom  shall  it  belong  ;  let  not 
your  hearts  desire  it  in  secret,  least  the 
crime?  at  which  you  now  tremble,  ye  be 
tempted  to  commit.  —  With  that  bounty 
which  the  hand  of  nature  scatters,  be 
content  ;  and  to  the  Lord  of  Nature,  be 
thankful." 

Mrs.  Corbett,  having  taken  a  short  time 
for  recollection,  proceeded  to  relate  to  her 
young  pupils,  the  following  Allegorical 
Eastern  Storv. 
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ALLEGORICAL 

EASTERN  STORY. 


JNG  Raja  Sestraorsom  going  to  make 
a  visit  to  a  Brahman,  saluted  him  thus : 
"  The  fame  of  thy  piety  hath  induced  me 
and  my  retinue  to  come  and  sup  and  take 
a  night's  lodging  with  thee."  The  Erah- 
man  Siamdichemi,  (for  that  was  his  name) 
being  much  concerned  .how  to  provide  for 
so  many  thousand  persons,  at  last  conside- 
red of  the  white  cow,  called  Camdoga, 
which  belonging  to  Rajah  Iiuler,  king  of 
the  blessed  souls,  furnished  those,  who 
hare  her  in  their  possession, with  every  thing 
M  they 
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they  wish  for.  Having  therefore  desired 
Inder  to  send  him  the  said  eo\v  of  pkiitv, 
he  granted  his  request.  The  COT,V  being  sent, 
the  Brahman  desired  Raja'  and  hi ^  attend- 
ants to  sit  down  to  supper ;  which  was 
served  with  such  variety  and  plenty,  that 
Raja,  who  came  upon  no  ofcher  account 
than  to  ridicule  the  Brahman's  poverty, 
stood  amazed  thereat :  and  farther  to  try 
his  ability/  asked  him  to  present  him  \vith 
some  jewels;  which  the  Brahinan  ha\ing 
presented  him  with,  (much  beyond  what 
could  be  expected)  Raja  asked  him  for 
some  money  and  tloaths  for  his  people ; 
which  being  likewise  brought  him,,  he  re- 
solved also  to  stav  the  nextdav — and  beirw 

O 

served  at  table  with  the  same  plenty  as  be- 
fore, he  staid  also  the  third  day — when 
meeting  with  the  same  entertainment,  he 
was  amazed  to  find  from  whence  all  this 
plenty  of  provisions,  clothes,  and  riches 
could  come;  in  a  place  where  he  expected 
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so  little  ;  especially  since  he  observed  that 
all  was  brought  out  of  the  Brahman's  hut^ 
which  was  not  big  enough  to  hold  half  the 
quantity.  This  .made  him  order'  some  of 
his  spies  to  take  particular  notice  whether 
there  was  not  a  vault  in  the  ground,  from 
whence-  all  those  things,  were  brought. 
The  spies,  watching  all  opportunities  to 
satisfy  their  master's  curiosity,,  found  at 
I1,  -i  ihat  a  slender  white  cow  did  bring  forth 
all  these  things,  which  she  threw  out  of 
"her  stomach  ;  whereof  immediate  notice 
was  given  to  Raja.  The  next  morning  as 
he  was  taking  leave  of  the  Brahman.,  being 
a-kcd  by  him,  whether  he  was  desirous  of 
any  thine:  else;  he  told  him,  that  he 
waiiied  nothing  more  than  the  white  cow 
he  had  seen  in  his  hut.  The  Brahman 
replied,  that  being  not  his  own,  she  was 
not  at  his  disposal. 

i(  I  Tow  !"  said  Raja,  "•  will  you  deny  me 

so  small  a   request,  after  you  have  heaped 

M   2  so 
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so  many  obligations  on  me  before  1" 
"  What,  I  did"  said  the  Brahman,  "  was 
in  my  own  power,  but  this  is  not."  Raja 
replied,  6i  it  is  in  my  power  to  take  her 
against  your  will."  And  then  calling  some 
of  his  followers,  he  commanded  them  to 
fetch  the  while  cow  out  of  the  hut.  The 
Brahman  seeing;  his  beloved  cow  thus 
snatched  from  him,  told  her  at  parting; 
dear  Camdogo,  must  I  thus  leave  you  ! — - 
how  can  I  answer  this  to  Raja  Indcr,  thy 
master  ? --Revenge  thyself  at  once  both  of 
thine  and  mine  enemies.  The  cow,  Cam- 
doga,  no  sooner  heard  those  words,  but 
assuming  a  shape  three  times  bigger  than 
her  own,  she  laid  about  her  with  her  horns 
to  that  degree,  that  she  killed  and  trod 
under  foot  several  of  Raja  Scstraorsom's 
people  :  which  done,  she  flew  like  lighten- 
ing up  into  the  air,  to  her  own  UK: 

"  This  story,  in  the  literal  meaning  of 
it,  is  a  senseless   account    of  some  pagan 

idolatry 
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idolatry  among  the  East  Indians ;  but 
taken  in  an  allegorical'  sense,  is  full  of 
fine  morals,  and  capable  of  many  instruc- 
tive applications.  Let  us  .suppose  trade 
meant  by  this  eo\v  of"- plenty,  }and  th'dh  see 
what  a  variety  of  pretty  ideas  and  notions 
•offer  themselves" 'at  once  -to'  our  imagina- 
tion :  by  the  miserable  wretched  hut  of  the 
'Brahman,  tnay  be*  understood  any  poor 
barren  country,  which  by  trade  is  imme- 
diatelv  rendered  opulent  and  abounding  in 
all  things — plenty  of  provisions,  sumptu* 
•cms  apparel,  gold,  diamonds,  and  whatever 
else  the  earth  produces,  either  for  the  ne- 
cessities and  conveniences,  or  even  luxury 
of  life,  is  brought  home  to  our  own  doors/* 
"  Again,  my  dear  pupils,  by  the  cha- 
racter of  this  good  Brahman,  we  are  to 
understand  that  piety,  temperance,  'and 
fruoYilth',  are  necessary  virtues  to  be  prac- 
tised by  the  people  of  any  country,  were 
nourishes ;  for  we  find  it  bestowed 
M  3  by 
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by  the  king  of  the  blessed  souls  as  a  re- 
ward for  his  piety  and  virtue." 

'•  That  trade  cannot  be  forced,  or  driven 
out  of  its  proper  channel,  but  must  have 
its  natural  course,  we  find  typified  to  us 
by  the  Brahman  himself,  not  having  this 
cow  in  his  own  disposal;- — and  the  king's 
being  unable  to  obtain  her,  explains  to  us 
the  inconsistency  of  trade  with  arbitrary- 
power  ;— and  that  liberty  and  property  must 
be  secure,  where  trade  is  established  and 
maintained. — We  see  farther,  that  trade 
cannot  even  exist  where  fra\ul,  violence, 
oppression,  or  injustice  reigns  ;  for  \vhcrk 
the  king  and  his  followers  attempted  by 
force  to  seize  her,  sho  assume?  -i-iothcr 
shape,  destroy?  those  who  endeavour  to 
meddle  with  her,  arm  flics  awr.v  from  therri 
like  lightening/''  Mair1"  other  ^tr;l  al- 
legories mi^ht  be  noint-'/i  out  in  thi-  r^vif? 

O  O  I 

story,  that  spies  r.nd  syc  '•-    nta  alwa*    stoi 
round  kin.irsj  and  iii?J-.'   it  Ithcii  b.;:-ir.'-is  at 
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any  rate  to  satisfy  their  master's  curiosity, 
or  evil  inclinations  ;  but  as  it  grows  late, 
I  must  hasten  to  relate  to  you,  a  Tale  I 
have  in  reserve  for  the  conclusion  of  this 

evening's    entertainment  called    the 

Friends. 


THE 
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FRIENDS. 

A  TALE. 


VV  HEN  Darnon  was  sentenced  by 
Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  to  die  on  such  a 
day ;  he  prayed  permission  in  the  interim, 
to  retire  to  his  o\vn  countrv,  to  set  the 
affairs  of  his  disconsolate  family  in  order. 
This  the  tyrant  intended  most  perempto- 
rily to  refuse,  by  granting;  it,  as  he  con- 
ceived, on  the  impossible  conditions  of  his 
procuring  some  one  to  remain,  as  hostage 
for  his  return,  under  equal  forfeiture  of 
life.  Pythias  heard  the  conditions,  and 
did  not  wait  for  an  application  on  the  part 

of 
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of  Damon  ;  he  instantly  offered  himself  to 
durance  in    the  place  of  his  friend,    and 
Damon  was  accordingly  set  at  liberty. 
The  kino-   and    all    his    courtiers    were 

O 

astonished  at  this  action,  as  they  could  not 
account  for  it  on  any  allowed  principles. 

Self  intrest  in  their  judgment,  was  the 
sole  mover  of  human  affairs  ;  and  they 
looked  on  virtue,  friendship,  benevolence, 
love  of  country  and  the  like,  .as  terms  in- 
vented by  the  wise  to  impose  upon  the 
weak.  They  therefore,  imputed  this  act 
of  Pythias  in  his  dungeon,  to  the  extrava- 
gance of  his  folly — to  the  defect  of  head, 
merely — and  no  way  to  any  virtue  or  good 
quality  of  heart. 

When  the  day  of  the  destined  execution 
drew  near,  the  tyrant  had  the  curiosity  to 
visit  Pythias  in  his  dungeon.  Having  re- 
proached him  for  the  romantic  stupidity 
of  his  conduct,  and  rallied  him  some  time 
for  his  madness^  in  presuming  that  Damon, 

by 
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by  his  return,  would  prove  as  great  a  fool 
as  himself;  "  my  lord/  said  Pythias,,  with 
a  firm  voice  and  noble  aspect,"  I  would  it 
were  possible  that  I  might  suffer  a  thousand 
deaths,  rather  than  my  friend  should  fail 
in  any  article  of  his  honour.  He  cannot 
fail  therein  my  lord,  I  am  as  confident  of 
his  virtue,  as  I  am  of  my  own  existence. 
But  I  pray,  I  beseech  the  Gods  to  preserve 
the  life  and  integrity  of  mv  Damon  toge- 
ther. Oppose  him,  ye  winds  !  prevent  the 
eagerness  of  his  'honourable  endeavours! 
and  suffer  him  not  to  arrive  till,  by  my 
death,  I  have  redeemed  a  life,,  a  thousand 
times  of  more  consequence — more  esiima- 
tion  than  my  own — more  estimable  to  his 
lovely  wife — to  his  precious  little  inno- 
cents— to  his  friends — to  his  country.  O 
leave  me  not  to  die  the  worst  of  deaths 
in  my  Damon. 

Dionysius  was  confounded  and  awed  by 
the  dignity  of  these  sentiments,    and   by 

the 
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the  manner  (still  more  sentimental)  in 
•which  they  were  uttered  ;  he  felt  his  heart 
struck  by  a  slight  sense  of  invading  truth  ; 
but  it  served  rather  to  perplex  than  to  un- 
deceive him.  He  hesitated — he  would  have 
spoken — but  he  looked  do\vn  and  retired 
in  silence.  -{.!«»• 

The  fatal  day  arrived.  Pythias  was 
brought  forth,  and  walked  amidst  the 
.guard,  with  a  serious  but  satisfied  air,  to 
the  place  of  execution. 

Dionysius  was  already  there.  lie  was 
exalted  on  a  moving  throne  that  was  drawn 
by  six  white  horses,  and  sat  pensive  and 
attentive  to  the  demeanor  of  the  prisoner. 
•  Pythias  came. — lie  vaulted  lightly  on  the 
•.scaffold  ;  and  beholding  for  some  time  the 
apparatus  for  his  death,  he  turned  with  a 
pleased  countenance  and  addressed  the  as- 

MOT&  'tr 

iClIli^l  V   . 

"  iViv  prayers  are  heard,"  he  cried, 
r-(  the  Guds  arc  propitious !  You  know 

my 
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my  friends^  that  the  \vinds  have  been  con- 
trary till  yesterday.  Damon  could  not 
come — he  could  not  conquer  impossibili- 
ties; he  will  be  here  to-morrow,  and  the  blood 
\vhich  is  shed  to  day  shall  have  ransomed 
the  life  of  my  friend.  O,  could  I  erase 
from  your  bosoms  every  doubt;  every  mean 
suspicion  of  the  honour  of  the  man  for 
whom  I  am  about  to  suffer,  I  should  go 
to  my  death  even  as  I  would  to  my  bridal. 
Be  it  sufficient  in  the  mean  time,  that  my 
friend  will  be  found  noble — that  his  truth 
is  unimpeachable — that  he  will  speedily 
approve  it — thut  lie  is  now  on  his  wav,  hur- 
rying on,  accusing  himself,  the  adverse 
elements.,  and  the  Gods.  But  I  haste  L-J 
prevent  his  speed — executioner  to  your 
office/' 

As  he  pronounced  the  last  words/,, 
began  to  arise  among  the  remotest  of  the 
people.     A  distant  voice  was  heard — the 
croud    caught  the  words — and,  stop,  stop 

the 
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the  execution  !"  was  repeated  by  the  whole 
assembly. 

A  man  came  at  full  speed— the  throng 
gave  way  to  his  approach.  He  was  mounted 
on  a  steed  of  foam.  In  an  instant  he  was 
off  his  horse — on  the  scaffold — and  held 
Pythias  straitly  embraced. 

(e  You  are  safe,'*  he  cried^  6C  you  are 
safe,  my  friend,  my  beloved  ;  the  gods  be 
praised,  you  are  safe !  I  now  have  nothing 
but  death  to  suffer,  and  I  am  delivered  from 
the  anguish  of  those  reproaches  which  I 
gave  myself  for  having  endangered  a  life  so 
much  dearer  than  my  own." 

Pale,  cold,  and  half  speechless  in  the 
arms  of  his  Damon,  Pythias  replied  in 
broken  accents  :  "  Fatal  haste  ! — cruel 
impatience  ! — what  envious  powers  have 
wrought  impossibilities  in  your  favour? — 
But  I  will  not  be  wholly  disappointed — 
since  I  cannot  die  to  save,  I  will  not  sur- 
vive you.'1 

£J  .  Dionysius 
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Dionysius  heard,  beheld,  and  considered 
all  with  astonishment : — his  heart  was 
touched — his  eyes  were  opened — and  he 
could  no  longer  refuse  his  assent  to-  truths 
so  incontestibly  approved  by  their  facts. 

He  descended  from  his  throne — he 
ascended  the  scaffold. — "  Live,  live!  ye  in 
comparable  pair  !"  he  exclaimed — "  You 
have  borne  unquestionable  testimony  to  the 
existence  of  virtue ;  and  that  virtue  equally 
evinces  the  certainty  of  the  existence  of  a 
God  to  reward  it. — Live  happy,  live  re- 
nowned !  and,  O,  form  me  by  your  pre- 
cepts, as  ye  have  invited  me  by  your  exam- 
ple, to  be  worthy  of  the  participation  of  so 
sacred  a  friendship." 

"  From  this  you  may  learn  the  value  of 
real  Friendship,  which  could  not  only  make 
Pythias  willing  to  die  for  Damon,  but  also 
vanquish  the  unfeeling  temper  of  the  ty- 
rant of  Syracuse. — To-morrow,  my  Loves, 
we  will  renew  those  amusements— for  the 
I  resent  good  night." 
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NINTH  EVENING. 

REVENGE 

APOLOGUE. 


HE  favorite  of  a  sultan  threw  a  stone 
at  a  poor  dcrvise,  whp  had  requested  an 
alms.  The  insulted  Santan  dared  not  to 
complain,  but  carefully  searched  for  and 
preserved  the  pebble,  promising  himself  he 
should  find  an  opportunity  sooner  or  later 
to  throw  it  in  his  turn,  at  this  imperious 
and  pitiless  wretch.  Some  time  after  he 
was  told  the  favorite  was  disgraced,  and  by 
order  of  the  Sultan  led  through  the  streets 
on  a  camel,  exposed  to  the  insults  of  the 
N  2  populace.. 
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populace.  On  hearing  this  the  dervise  ran 
to  fetch  his  pebble  ;  but,  after  a  moment's 
reflection^,  east  it  into  a  well.  I  now  per- 
ceive, said  lie,  that  we  ought  never  to  seek 
revenge  when  our  enemy  is  powerful,  for 
then  it  is  imprudent ;  nor  when  he  is  in- 
volved in  calamity — for  then  it  is  mean 
and  cruel." 

The  excellent  moral  contained  in  this 
short  Apologue,  my  dear  children,  said 
Mrs.  Corbest,  renders  it  unnecessary  for 
me  to  expatiate  further  on  it;  I  will  there- 
fore continue  my,  or  rather  your  amuse- 
ment, by  giving  you  an  instance  of  grati- 
tude in  a  poor  Indian,  which  would  confer 
credit  on  the  most  enlightened  European. 
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GRATITUDE. 


VTRATITUDE  is  a  passion  so  firmly- 
implanted  in  the  human  breast,,  by  the 
great  Author  of  Nature,  that  all  the  human 
race,  from  the  prince  that  sways  the  sceptre 
over  a  free  and  civilized  people,  to  the 
meanest  inhabitant  of  the  solitary  desart, 
feel  its  power,  and  are  ambitious  of  che- 
rishing its  godlike  dictates. 

Many  years  past,  one  of  the  New  Eng- 
land hunters  discovered  an  Indian  in  the 
woods,  almost  perished  with  hunger.  He 
had,  it  seems,  fallen  from  a  precipice,  and 
dislocated  his  ancle,  which  had  rendered 
him  incapable  either  of  returning,  or  pro- 
viding himself  with  sustenance  in  these 
extensive  forests.  The  American,  moved 
N  3  with 
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\vith  the  deplorable  sight  of  seeing  a  fellow 
mortal  reduced  to  such  extremity,  afforded 
him  ail  the  relief  in  his  power:  he  gave  him 
such  provisions  as  he  had  collected  for  him- 
self, and  with  the  greatest  labour  and  fa- 
tigue conveyed  him  to  his  hut,  which  was 
above  sixty  miles  distant  from  the  place 
where  the  <renerous  American  found  him. 
The  savage  expressed  the  strongest  sense  of 
gratitude  to  his  deliverer ;  and  at  parting, 
told  him, -that  if  ever  he  should  be  so  un- 
fortunate as  to  see  him  in  distress,  he  would 
tipill  the  last  drop  of  his  blood  to  relieve 
him,  or  alleviate  his  sufferings. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  seventeen 
hundred  and  fifty-eight,  the  generous  Ame- 
rican had  the  misfortune  to  be  taken,  with 
several  others,  by  a  party  of  Indians ;  and 
used  with  all  the  shocking  barbarity  these 
savage  invaders  so  often  exercised  on  the 
innocent  inhabitants.  At  last,  spent 
with  fatigr.e,  and  the  inhuman  treatment 

h.e 
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he  had  met  with,  he  was  unable  to  follow 
his  unrelenting  masters  to  their  village;  he 
sunk  under  the  weight  of  their  savage 
cruelty,  and  expected  every  moment  the 
friendly  stroke  that  would  put  at  once  a 
period  both  to  his  life  and  sufferings. 

The  Indians  now  gathered  round  him, 
and  were  just  going  to  exercise  on  him  their 
inhuman  tortures,  when  a  company  of  their 
countrymen  joined  them,  in  their  return 
from  hunting,  among  which  was  the  In- 
dian whose  life  he  had  some  years  be- 
fore so  fortunately  preserved.  He  viewed 
the  unfortunate  stranger  with  great  atten- 
tion, and  soon  perceived  him  to  be  no 
other  than  his  former  deliverer.  Almost 
distracted  at  seeing  his  benefactor  in  such 
distress,  he  flew  to  his  assistance,  raised 
his  head  from  the  earth,  and  used  every 
method  in  his  power  to  revive  him,  and 
fill  his  breast  with  the  hopes  of  life  and 

libcrtv. 
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His  countrymen  were  amazed  at  his  Con- 
duet  ;  and  one,  more  savage  than  the  rest, 
endeavoured  to  separate  him  from  the  pri- 
soner, and  exeeute  on  him  their  brutal 
tortures.  But  the  faithful  Indian  opposed 
his  insulting  countrymen,  and  related  the 
obligation  he  was  under  of  saving  the  pri- 
soner from  their  fury  ;  and  supporting  the 
life  of  a  person  to  whom  he  was  indebted 
for  his  own.  "  If  you  persist/'  said  he  to 
his  countrymen  "in  your  design  of  destroy- 
ing the  prisoner,  you  must  open  a  passage 
through  my  breast  to  strike  the  blow — He 
generously  assisted  me  when  hunger  had 
almost  deprived  me  of  life;  and  I  will  now 
rescue  him,  or  perish  in  the  attempt.'* 

The  Indians  applauded  his  conduct,  and 
permitted  him  to  dispose  of  the  prisoner  as 
he  pleaded.  Having  thus  obtained  the  li- 
berty of  his  deliverer,  he  conveyed  him  to 
his  cabin,  and  by  the  most  assiduous  care 
and  attention,  recovered  his  health  and 

strength^ 
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strength  ;  and  then  conducted  him  through 
the  forests  to  his  habitation. 


"  This  instance  of  gratitude  may  serve 
to  convince  us,  that  the  Indians,  if  pro- 
perly instructed,  might  be  rendered  useful 
members  of  society ;  and  perhaps  many  of 
their  vices  are  owing  to  the  pernicious  ex- 
ampks  of  our  own  countrymen  ;  who,  in- 
stead of  instilling  into  them  the  principles 
of  virtue  and  religion,  have  debauched  their 
morals,  and  taught  them  deceit  instead  of 
probity;  and  drunkenness  instead  of  ab- 
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.S  Fatimawas  musing  one  day  in  her 
chamber,  bhe  perceived  a  fly  entangled  in 
the  spider's  web  :  the  struggles  it  made  to 
get  loose,,  awoke  her  pity  ;  and  the  exul- 
tation with  which  it  soared  about  in  the 
air,,  when  she  had  delivered  it  from  the 
danger,  shewed  its  sense  of  the  blessings 
of  liberty.  This  thought  awoke  repinings 
in  the  mind  of  Fatima,  that  made  all  the 
splendour  and  pleasures  that  surrounded 
her  tasteless.  She  retired  into  the  garden 
to  indulge  her  restless  meditations,  till  wea- 
ried with  wandering,  she  laid  her  down  un- 
der the  shade  of  a  tree ;  she  had  not  en- 
joyed the  refreshment  of  slumber  long,  be- 
fore she  was  awoke  by  a  poignant  sting  from 

a  fly, 
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a  fly,  upon  her  lip  :  she  started,  and  look- 
ing round  to  be  avenged  of  the  disturber, 
>a\v  a  monstrous  serpent  creeping  toward 
the  place  where  she  had  been  asleep.  This 
sight  made  her  forget  the  pain,  that  awoke 
her:  she  fled  the  place  directly ;  and  stopr 
ping,  as  soon  as  she  thought  herself  safe 
from  danger,  to  return  thanks  to  heaven, 
for  her  escape,  she  saw  a  fly,  hovering, 
and  playing  about  her,  with  all  the  signs 
of  pleasure  it  could  give  ;  which  she  knew 
to  be  the  same  she  had  delivered,  by  its 
soaring  off  into  the  air,  in  the  same  ex- 
ulting flights  as  before. 

Fatima  acknowledged  the  benefit,  and 
from  that  time  never  missed  an  opportunity 
of  shewing  kindness  to  every  creature  sh* 
met ;  convinced  it  was  in  the  pow.cr  of 
those,  which  appeared  the  most  contemp- 
tible, to  make  a  grateful  return  of  the  ob- 
ligation, 

ZEMROUDE. 
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ZEMROUDE. 


^EMROUDE  was  the  daughter  of  the 
caliph  Ilaroun  Abraschide,  by  his  best 
beloved  Sultanna,  Zelidc.  The  beauties  of 
her  form  equalled  the-  splendour  of  her 
birth  ;  but  her  mind  was  not  answerable 
to  either  ;  pride  sullied  her  charms,  and 
cruelty  made  her  power  terrible  to  all  who 
approached  her.  Her  father  was  alarmed 
at  such  an  abuse  of  his  favour,  and  re- 
strained her  hand,  till  reason  should  amend 
her  heart.  But  his  pious  intentions  were 
frtistKited,  by  the  malice  of  her  evil  genius, 
v.  ho  turned  all  her  nofc  upon  the  defence- 
less, innocent  creatures,  whose  unhappy 
dcshnv  subjected  them  to  licr  power. 
Her  every  s*cp,  crushed  out  \hc  lives  of 

the 
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the  most  harmless  insects  of  the  earth — the 
most  beauteous  insects  of  the  morning:,  she 
transfixed  with  her  bodkin ;  and  smiled 
with  savage  pleasure  at  their  helpless  writh- 
ings — her  favorite  monkey  she  starved  to 
death — and  burned  out  the  eyes  of  her 
humming  birds,  with  an  heated  needle. 

Such  a  disposition  provoked  the  wrath  of 
heaven :  the  angel  of  death  was  sent  to  put 
an  end  to  her  cruelty,  in  a  manner,  that 
should  make  her  sensible  of  its  effects.  Like 
the  lion  in  the  desert,  she  was  walking 
alone  in  the  garden  of  her  palace,  in  the 
cool  of  the  evening,  when  spying  an  ant, 
carrying  its  eggs  to  a  place  of  safety,  she 
ran  to  trample  it  to  death ;  and  pleased  with 
the  thought  of  killing  it,  in  this  act  of  pa- 
ternal care,  stamped  her  foot,  with  double 
fury,  upon  it :  this  eagerness  hastened  the 
punishment  of  her  crimes. 

The  ground  upon  which  she  stood,  was 

hollow,    and  filled  with  the  nests  of  every 

O  noxious 
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noxious  insect,,  that  infects  the  fields.  The 
force,  with  which  Zemroude  stamped 
upon  the  ant,  broke  through  the  vaulted 
roof  of  this  receptacle ;  and  she  sunk  in- 
stantly among  them.  Such  an  invasion 
alarmed  all  their  rage :  they  rushed  in  mil- 
lions on  the  common  foe,  and  .stung  her 
in  every  part,  with  the  most  enraged  ve- 
nom. She  shrieked — she  called  for  help, 
but  in  vain ;  her  voice  was  heard,  but 
none  hasted  to  approach  her:  delighted  with 
the  exclamations  of  her  anguish.  Thus  pe- 
rished the  wretched  Zemroude,  in  the  very 
commission  of  her  crimes ;  a  striking  in- 
stance of  the  wrath,  with  which  heaven 
pursues  cruelty  against  its  meanest  crea- 
tures; the  beauty  which  enfiamed  her  pride 
being  effaced,  and  her  body  swoln  into  a 
shapeless  mass,  loathsome  to  the  meanest 
slave,  before  death  put  an  end  to  her  tor,- 
tures. 

"  I  shall  only  add,  Uiat  as   the   higfef 

compliment 
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compliment  ever  paid  to  human  nature  in 
general,  is  the  calling  the  most  amiable  of 
the  virtues,  humanity,  from  it ;  so  it  must 
reflect  no  small  honour,  on  the  female  sex, 
to  have  this  lovely  instance  of  that  virtue 
attributed,  in  a  particular  manner  to  wo 

man." 

Such  was  the  evening  entertainment  of 

nine  days  :  Mrs.  Corbett's  inculcating 
knowledge,  and  instruction,  in  the  faci- 
nating  dress  of  amusement. 
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